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PREFACE. 



The importance of exact chemical analysis in a great 
variety of cases which come before the courts is now fully 
recognized, and the translation of this excellent little book on 
Legal Chemistry, by one of the most distinguished French 
Chemists, will be appreciated by a large class of American 
readers who are not able to consult the original. While it is 
to be regretted that the author has not presented a much more 
complete work, there is an advantage in the compact form of 
this treatise which compensates, in some degree, for its 
brevity. 

The translator has greatly increased the value of the book 
by a few additions and his copious index, and especially by 
the lists of works and memoirs which he has appended ; and 
while he could have further increased its value by additions 
from other authors, we recognize the weight of the considera- 
tions which induced him to present it in the form given to 
it by the author. Some chapters will have very little value in 
this country at this day, but the translator could not, with 
propriety, omit anything contained in the original. 

C. F. C. 
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LEGAL CHEMISTRY. 



The term Legal Chemistry is applied to that branch of the 
science which has for its office the solution of problems pro- 
p)osed in the interest of Justice. These most frequently relate 
to cases of poisoning. When the subject of the symptoms or 
anatomical lesions produced by the reception of a poison is 
under consideration, the services of a medical expert are re- 
sorted to j but when the presence or absence of a poison in 
the organs of a body, in the egesta of an invalid or elsewhere 
is to be demonstrated, recourse is had to the legal chemist. 
Investigations of this character require great practice in man- 
ipulation, and, however well the methods of analysis may be 
described in the works on the subject, there would be great 
danger of committing errors were the examination executed by 
an inexperienced person. The detection of poisons, although 
perhaps the most important, is not the only subject that may 
come within the province of the legal chemist ; indeed, it would 
be somewhat difficult to define, <7/r/^r/, the multitude of ques- 
tions that might arise. In addition to cases of supposed poi- 
soning, the following researches are most often required : 

1. The examination of fire-arms. 

2. The analysis of ashes, in cases where the destruction of 
a human body is suspected. 
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3. The detection of alteration of writings, and of falsification 
of coins and precious alloys. 

4. The analv-sis of alimentary substances. 

5. The examination of stains produced by blood and by the 
spermatic fluid. 

Each of these researches justly demands a more ex- 
tended consideration than the limits of this work would i>er- 
mit. The several subjects will be treated as briefly as possible, 
and at the same time, so as to convey an exact idea of the meth- 
ods employed, leaving to the expert the selection of the particu- 
lar one adapted to the case under investigation. We will first 
mention the methods used in the search for toxical substances. 
The poisons employed for criminal purposes are sometimes met 
with in a free state, either in the stomach or intestines of the 
deceased person, or in the bottles discovered in the room of 
the criminal or the victim. Under these circumstances, it is 
only necessar)' to establish their identity by means of their 
chemical properties, as directed in the general treatises on 
chemistr}% or by their botanical, or zoological character, in 
case a \nege table or animal poison, such as cantharides, has been 
administered. Examinations of this class are extremely sim- 
ple, the analysis of the substances found, confined to a few char- 
acteristic reactions, being a matter of no great difficulty. We will 
not here dwell longer upon this subject, inasmuch as the an- 
Alvtlcat methods used are identical with those employed in 
niot^ complicated cases, with the sole difference that, instead of 
berfdt-niltig minute and laborious operations in order to extract 
th^ pntsdns ftDm the organs in which they are contained, with 
A view tif thelt subsequent identification, we proceed at once 
to ^ntAtillj^h ihelt Identity. The directions given in regard to 
c(S\i^J^ltrAtrtl Investigations apply, therefore, equally well to 
cA^'eri \S\ rt l^^^^lt* l^lmple nature. The detection of a poison 
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mixed with the organic substances encountered in the stomach, 
or absorbed by, and intimately united with the tissues of the 
various organs is more difficult. If, however, other informa- 
tion, than chemical can be obtained, indicating the poison 
supposed to be present, and the presence or absence of this 
one poison is the only thing to be determined, positive methods 
exist which admit of a speedy solution of the question. 
When, on the other hand, the chemical expert has not the 
advantage of extraneous information, but is simply asked, — 
whether the case be one of poisoning ? — nothing being speci- 
fied as to the nature of the poison used, the difficulty of his 
task is greatly increased. Up to the present time, the works on 
Toxicology have, it is true, given excellent special tests for the 
detection of particular poisons ; but none have contained a 
reliable general method, which the chemical expert could use 
with the certainty of omitting nothing. Impressed with 
this need, we proposed, in 1859, in an inaugural dissertation 
then presented to the Faculty of Medicine, a general method, 
which, after some slight modifications, is now reproduced. The 
special methods which allow of the detection of various indi- 
vidual poisons will, however, first be indicated. In cases where 
the poison is mixed with organic matter, the latter must be 
removed as the first step in the investigation, as otherwise the 
reactions characteristic of the poison searched for would be 
obscured. When the poison itself is an organic substance, this 
separation is effected by processes modified according to the 
circumstances. If the detection or isolation of a metallic 
poison is to be accomplished, the most simple method consists 
in the destruction of the organic substances. The various 
methods for effecting this decomposition will now be described. 



I. 

BOBTHODS OF DE8TR1JCTI01V OF THE ^ORQANIO 

HIJBSTAIVCBd. 



BY MEANS OF NITRIC ACID. 

In order to destroy the organic matters by this process, a 
quantity of nitric acid equal to one and a half times the 
weight of the substances taken is heated in a porcelain 
evaporating dish, the amount of acid being increased to four 
or six times that of the organic substances if these comprise 
the brains or liver. As soon as the acid becomes warm, the 
suspected organs, which have previously been cut into pieces, 
are added in successive portions : the organs become rapidly 
disintegrated, brownish-red vapors being evolved. When all 
is brought into solution, the evaporation is completed and the 
carbonaceous residue obtained separated from the dish and 
treated either with water, or with water acidulated with nitric 
acid, according to the nature of the poison supposed to be 
present. 

Several objections to this method exist, the most serious of 
which is based upon the fact that the carbonaceous residue, 
containing, as it may, njtnp acid, readily takes fire and may 
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therefore be consumed, or projected from the vessel. This 
objection is a grave one, and is not always entirely removed 
by the continual stirring of the materials. According to M, 
Filhol^ the addition of 10 to 15 drops of sulphuric acid to the 
nitric acid taken obviates the difficulty ; not having personally 
tested the question we cannot pronounce upon it. If it be 
the case, this process is an advantageous one, as it is not 
limited in its application, but can be used in the separation of 
all mineral poisons. 

BY MEANS OF SULPHURIC ACID. 

The organic matter to be decomposed is heated with 
about one-fifth of its weight of concentrated sulphuric acid ; 
the complete solution of the materials being thus accomplished. 
The excess of acid is next removed by heating until a spongy 
carbonaceous mass remains. The further treatment of this 
residue depends upon the nature of the poison supposed to 
be present. If the sulphate of the suspected poison is a 
soluble and stable compound, the residue is directly treated 
with water ; if, on the contrary, there is reason to think that 
the sulphate has suffered decomposition, the mass is taken up 
with dilute nitric acid ; if, finally, the presence of arsenic is 
suspected, the residue is moistene(N|dth nitric acid, in order to 
convert this body into arsenic acid. The acid is afterwards 
removed by evaporation, the well pulverized residue boiled 
with distilled water, and the solution then filtered. 

This method, when applied in the detection of arsenic, is 
objectionable in that the carbonaceous residue, in contact with 
sulphuric acid, almost invariably contains sulphurous acid, 
detected by means of permanganate of potassa. This acid, 
being reduced in the presence of hydrogen, would cause the 
formation of insoluble sulphide of arsenic, and in this way 
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prevent the detection of small amounts of arsenic by the use 
of Marsh's apparatus. M, Gaultier de Claubry^ indeed, states 
that he has not been able to detect the presence of sulphurous 
acid in the carbonaceous residue ; but one affirmative result 
would, in this case, outweigh twenty negative experiments. A 
further objection to this process consists in the fact that the 
materials to be destroyed almost always contain chlorides, 
which, in presence of sulphuric acid and an arsenical com- 
pound, might determine the formation of chloride of arsenic, 
a volatile body, and therefore one easily lost This difficulty 
is doubtless of a less serious nature than the preceding, as 
the operation can be performed in a closed vessel provided 
with a receiver which admits of the condensation of the 
evolved vapors ; but even then the process would be prolonged. 
The above method is still again objectionable on account of 
its too limited application, it being serviceable almost exclu- 
sively in cases where the poisoning has been caused by ar- 
senic, for, if applied in other instances, a subsequent treat- 
ment would be necessary in order to redissolve the metal 
separated from its decomposed sulphate. 

BY MEANS OF NITRATE OF POTASSA. 

This method was formerly executed as follows : Nitrate 
of potass a was fused in a crucible, and the substances to be 
destroyed added in small portions to the fused mass. The 
organic matter soon acquired a pure white color ; owing, how- 
ever, to the imperfect admixture of the organic matter with the 
salt used for its decomposition, it was necessary to take a 
large excess of the latter. 

The following process, suggested by M. Orfila^ remedies 
this mconvenience : The organs are placed in an evaporating 
dish, together with one tenth of their weight of caustic potassa, 
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and a quantity of water varying with the weight of the sub- 
stances taken. An amount of nitrate of potassa equal to 
twice the weight of the organic matter is next added, and the 
mixture evaporated to dryness. The residue is then thrown 
by fragments into a Hessian crucible heated to redness, the 
portions first taken being allowed to become perfectly white 
before more is added. 

Whichever process has been employed, the fused mass is 
decanted into a procelain crucible, which has previously been 
heated in order to avoid danger of breakage. The portion 
remaining in the vessel is taken up by boiling with a small 
quantity of distilled water, and the solution so obtained like- 
wise added to the crucible. The mass is then heated with 
sulphuric acid until all nitrous fumes are expelled, as these 
could g^ve rise to an explosion, when, in the search for 
arsenic, the substance is introduced into Marsh's apparatus. 
As soon as the nitric acid is completely expelled, the liquid is 
allowed to cool ; the greater portion of the sulphate of potassa 
formed now separating out in crystals. The fluid is next 
filtered and the crystalline salt remaining on the filter, 
washed, at first with a little distilled water, then with absolute 
alcohol, which is subsequently removed from the filtrate by 
boiling. This method is scarcely applicable otherwise than 
in the detection of arsenic, as in other instances the presence 
of a large amount of sulphate of potassa would be liable to 
affect the nicety of the reactions afterwards used. Its appli- 
cation, even in the search for arsenic, is not to be strongly 
recommended ; on the contrary, the separation of the potassa 
salt by filtration is indispensable, as otherwise a double 
salt of zinc and potassium, which might be formed, being 
deposited upon the zinc used in Marsh's apparatus, would 
prevent the disengagement of hydrogen, and every chemist 
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is too well aware of the difficulty of thoroughly washing a pre- 
cipitate, not to fear the possible loss of arsenic by this 
operation. 

BY MEANS OF POTASSA AND NITRATE OF LIME. 

In this method the organic materials are heated with 
water and lo to 15 per cent, of caustic potassa. As soon 
as disintegration is completed, nitrate of lime is added, and 
the mixture evaporated to dryness. A glowing coal is then 
placed upon the carbonaceous residue obtained : the mass, 
undergoing combustion, leaves a perfectly white residue. This 
residue dissolves in hydrochloric acid to a clear fluid which 
is then examined for poisons. 

The above process possesses the undeniable advantage of 
completely destropng the organic substances, at the same 
time avoiding the introduction of sulphate of potassa, the 
presence of which impairs the usefulness of the preceding 
method ; but-it necessitates the presence of numerous foreign 
bodies in the substance to be analysed, and this should be 
avoided. The absolute purity of reagents is not always to be 
attained, and the results of an analysis are the more certain, 
in proportion as they are less numerous and more easily 
purified. 

BY MEANS OF POTASSA AND NITRIC ACID. 

It has been proposed, instead of using nitrate of lime, to 
dissolve the organic matter in potassa and then saturate the 
fluid with nitric acid. This method is evidently more com- 
plicated than the simple treatment with nitrate of potassa, and 
possesses, moreover, no advantages over the latter process. 
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BY MEANS OF CHLORATE OF POTASSA. 

The organic materials are treated with an equal weight of 
pure hydrochloric acid, and water added, so as to form a clear 
pulp. This being accomplished, two grammes of chlorate of 
potassa are added to the mixture at intervals of about five 
minutes. The fluid is next filtered, and the insoluble residue 
remaining on the filter washed until the wash-water ceases to 
exhibit an acid reaction. The filtrate is then evaporated, an 
aqueous solution of sulphurous acid added, until the odor of 
this reagent remains distinctly perceptible, and the excess of 
the acid removed by boiling the solution for about an hour. 
The fluid is now adapted to further examination for arsenic, 
or other metallic poisons. 

This method is one of the best in use, both chlorate of 
potassa and hydrochloric acid being reagents easily procured 
in a state of great purity ; their use, however, is liable to the 
objection that they convert silver and lead into insoluble 
chlorides. 

BY MEANS OF CHLORINE. 

M. yacquelain suggests, in the search for arsenic, the 
decomposition of the organic matters by means of a current of 
chlorine, and recommends the following process : The organic 
substances are bruised in a mortar and then macerated with 
water. The fluid so obtained, in which the organic matter is 
held suspended, is next placed in a flask into which a current 
of chlorine is passed until all the organic matter is deposited 
in colorless flakes on the bottom of the vessel. The flask is 
then well closed and allowed to stand for 24 hours, when the 
odor of the gas should still be perceptible. The fluid is now 
filtered, the filtrate concentrated by heating in a vessel which 
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permits of the preservation of the volatile chloride of arsenic 
possibly present, and then examined for poisons. 

This process fails to possess the degree of generality desir- 
able, and presents the disadvantage of requiring considerable 
time for its execution. 

BY MEANS OF AQUA REGIA. 

This method is exceedingly simple : Aqua regia (a mixture 
of two parts of hydrochloric and one part of nitric acids) is 
placed in a tubular retort provided with a receiver, and the 
organic materials, which have previously been cut into small 
pieces, added ; the reaction commences immediately ; if it is not 
sufficiently active, it is accelerated by a gentle heat : lively 
effervescence now occurs, and the destruction of all non-olea- 
ginous substances is soon accomplished. The latter sub- 
stances alone are not immediately decomposed by aqua regia^ 
which attacks them only after prolonged action. As soon as 
the operation is concluded, the apparatus is removed from 
the fire and taken apart. The fluid condensed in the receiver 
is added to that remaining in the retort, and the whole 
thoroughly cooled in an open dish. The fatty matters now 
form a solid crust upon the surface of the fluid, which is re- 
moved and washed with distilled water, and, the washings 
being added to the rest of the solution, the latter is directly 
examined for metallic poisons. It is recommended by Gaultier 
de Claubry^ in cases where the detection of arsenic is de- 
sired, to saturate and afterwards boil the suspected fluid with 
sulphuric acid, in order to remove the nitric and hydro- 
chloric acids present. 
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The application of the dialytic method was first proposed 
by Graham. By its use we are enabled to distinguish between 
two large classes of bodies, viz., colloids and cryslalloiiis. 
Albumen, gelatine, and analogous substances are typical of 
colloid bodies ; crystalloid substances, on the other hand, are 
those that are capable of crystallization, either directly or in 
their compounds, or, in case they are fluids, would possess this 
property when brought to the solid state. Graham discovered 
that when an aqueous solution containing a mixture of colloid 
and crystalloid substances is placed in a vessel having for its 
bottom a piece of parchment or animal membrane, and this is 
immersed in a larger vessel filled with water, all of the 
crystalloids contained in the first vessel transverse the porous 
membrane and are to be found in the larger vessel, the col- 
loid bodies being retained above the membrane The organic 
matter to be eliminated in tovicological researches being col- 
loids, and the poisons usually 
employed being crystalloids, 
the value of dialysis as a 
method of separation is evi 
dent. The process is e\e 
cuted as follows : 

A wooden, — or better, a 
gutta-percha— cylinder (Iig i), 
5 cubic centimetres in height 
and from 20 to 25 c c in 
diameter, is employed K 
piece of moistened parchment 
is securely attached to one of 
iiings of the cylinder, 
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which, upon drying, shrinks and completely closes the aper- 
ture. If its continuity becomes impaired, the pores of the mem- 
brane should be covered with the white of an egg which is 
subsequently coagulated by the application of heat. The 
organs previously cut into small pieces, or the materials 
found in the alimentary canal, etc., after having been allowed 
to digest for 24 hours in water at 33°* — or, in dilute acids, if 
the presence of an atkaloidis suspected, — are then placed in the 
upper vessel, which is termed the dialyser. The whole should 
form a layer not over 2 cubic centimetres in height. The 
dialyser is next placed in the larger vessel filled with distilled 
water. In about 24 hours three-quarters of the crystalloid 
substances present will have passed into the lower vessel. 
The solution is then evaporated over a 
water-bath, and submitted to analysis. 
The portion remaining in the dialyser is 
decomposed by one of the methods pre- 
viously described, in order to effect the 
detection of any poisonous substances 
possibly present. Instead of the above 
apparatus, the one represented in Fig. 2 
can be employed. The fluid under exam- 
ination is placed in a beil-shaped jar, open 
at the top and closed below with a piece 
of parchment, which is then suspended 
in the centre of a larger vessel contain- 
ing water. In other respects the opera- 
tion is performed in the same manner Fi(. 1. 
as with the apparatus represented in Fig. i. 

•The degrees of temperatuce given in the (ext refer to the ccntigraite 
Thennometer ; their equivalents on the Fahrenheit scale can be obtained 
by meuu of the formula: 

IC-hsj =Y''.—Trani. 
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DKTBCTIOHr OF POISOHfS, T0B PRBSBBTCB OF 
1¥0IC0 IS SUSPBCTBD. 



DBTBCTIOHr OF ARSBHTIC 

It is frequently required, in chemical jurisprudence, to in- 
stitute a search for arsenic in the remains of a deceased per- 
son, whose death is supposed to have been caused by the 
reception of a poison. Under these circumstances the poison 
is mixed with a mass of substances which would obscure its 
characteristic properties, and it becomes necessary, in order to 
accomplish its identification, to isolate it, and then, by de- 
cisive reactions, determine its character. Three methods 
exist which permit of this result ; they are : 

I St. The method used prior to Marsh's test. 

2nd. Marsh's test. 

3rd. A method more recent than Marsh's, proposed by M, 
Raspail, 

METHOD USED PRIOR TO MARSH's TEST. 

The materials supposed to contain arsenic are boiled in 
water which has been rendered strongly alkaline by the ad« 
diton of pure potassa. The fluid is then filtered, an excess 
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of hydrochloric acid added, and a current of sulphuretted 
hydrogen conducted through it. If arsenic be present in the 
suspected fluid, it is soon precipitated as a yellow sulphide. 
In dilute solutions the formation of the precipitate fails to 
take place immediately, and only a yellow coloration of the 
fluid is perceptible ; upon slightly boiling the solution, how- 
ever, the precipitation of the sulphide is soon induced. The 
precipitate is collected on a filter, well washed with boiling 
water, and then removed, if present in a quantity sufficient to 
admit of this operation. It is next dissolved in ammonia,* 
and the solution so obtained subsequently evaporated to dry- 
ness on a watch-glass. The residue of sulphide of arsenic 
is placed in a tube closed at one end containing nitrate of 
potassa in a state of fusion : it is decomposed by this treat- 
ment into a mixture of sulphate and arsenate of potassa, the 
reaction being completed in about fifteen minutes. The mix- 
ture is now dissolved in water, and lime water added to the 
solution : a precipitate of arsenate of lime is formed, which is 
separated from the fluid by filtration, dried, mixed with charcoal, 
and introduced into a second tube. A few pieces of charcoal 
are then placed in the tube adjoining the mixture and ex- 
posed to a red heat, the part of the tube containing the 
arsenical compound being also heated. By this operation 
the arsenic acid is reduced to arsenic, which is deposited upon 
the cold portion of the tube in the form of a metallic mirror. 
This mirror is then identified by subsequent reactions. The 
method just described is no longer in use, although the pre- 
cipitation of the arsenic by sulphuretted hydrogen is still 
often resorted to in its separation from "the other metals with 
which it may be mixed. The destruction of the organic sub- 

*The sulphur, usually accompanying the precipitate of sulphide of 
arsenic, is insoluble in ammonia. — Trans, 
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stances is, however, accomplished by means of chlorate ot 
potassa and hydrochloric acid. To insure the compleie pre- 
cipitation of the arsenic, it is advisable to conduct sulphur- 




etted hydrogen through the solution, at a temperature of 7 
for twelve hours, and then allow the fluid to rem; 
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moderately warm place, until the odor of the gas is no longer 
perceptible, the vessel being simply covered with a piece of 
paper. The precipitate is next freed from the other metals 
possibly present, as directed in the general method of analysis, 
collected on a filter, and dissolved in ammonia. The 
ammoniacal solution is evaporated on a watch 
crystal, as previously described, and the residuary 
sulphide reduced to metallic arsenic. This reduc- 
tion is effected by a process somewhat different from 
the one previously mentioned : the residue is fused, in 
a current of carbonic acid gas, with a mixture of car- 
bonate of soda and cyanide of potassium. The ap- 
paratus employed is represented in Fig. 3 : «, is an ap- 
paratus producing a constant supply of carbonic acid. 
Upon opening Mohr's clamp, g^ the gas passes into 
the flask h^ which contains sulphuric acid ; it is then 
conducted, by means of the tube /, into the reduction 
tube k^ which has an interior diameter of 8 mm. 
This tube is represented, in half size, in Fig 4. 

The reduction is performed as follows : The 
sulphide of arsenic is ground in a small mortar, pre- 
viously warmed, together with 12 parts of a mixture 
consistii^ of 3 parts of carbonate of soda and i part 
of cyanide of potassium, both salts being perfectly 
dry. The powder thus obtained is placed upon a 
piece of paper rolled in the form of a gutter, and in- 
troduced into the reduction tube. The latter is then 
turned half round its axis, so as to cause the mixture 
to fall in de without soiling the other parts of the 
tube. The paper is now withdrawn and the apparatus^ 
Fig. 4. mounted. Upon opening the clamp g^ and strongly 
heating the mixture by either the flame of a gas or an alcohol 
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lamp, a mirror-like ring of metallic arsenic is deposited at ^, 
if this poison be present in the substances under examination. 
When the coating is too minute to permit of perfect identifi- 
cation, it should be driven by heat to a thinner part of the 
tube; in this way it is rendered easily visible, being condensed 
upon a smaller space. 

The above process possesses the advantage of not allowing 
arseiiic to be confounded with any other body ; it also per- 
mits of a quantitative estimation of the poison present. For 
this purpose, it is only necessary to previously weigh the watch- 
crystal, upon which the ammoniacal solution of sulphide of 
arsenic was evaporated, and to determine its increased weight 
after the evaporation; the difference of the two weighings 
multiplied by 0.8049, gives the corresponding weight of 
arsenious acid, and by 0.6098, the weight of the correspond- 
ing amount of metallic arsenic. 

marsh's test. 

Marsh's test is based upon the reduction of arsenious and 
arsenic acids by nasfient hydrogen, and the subsequent trans- 
formation of these bodies into water and arsenetted hydrogen, 
a compound from which the arsenic can be readily isolated. 
When pure hydrogen is generated in a flask having two open- 
ings, one of which is provided with a perforated cork through 
which a safety-tube passes, the other with a tube bent at a 
right angle and drawn out to a small point at the free extrem- 
ity, the evolved gas, if ignited, bums with a pale non-luminous 
flame. The air should be completely expelled from the appar- 
atus before igniting the gas. Upon bringing a cold porcelain 
saucer in contact with the point of the flame, only water is 
formed. If, however, a small quantity of a solution containing 



I 
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arsenious or arsenic acids is introduced into the apparatus 
by means of the safety-fube, arsenetted hydrogen is produced. 
This gas burns with a bright flame, yielding fumes of arseni 
ous acid. In case a large amount of the poison is present, it 
can be recognized by the appearance of the flame, and by in- 
clining a glass tube towards it upon which a portion of the 
arsenious acid becomes deposited. These indications are, 
however, not distinguishable in presence of only a small amount 
of arsenic, and the following distinctive properties of the gaa 
should be verified : 

ist. At an elevated temperature it is decomposed into its 
two constituent elements, 

2nd. The combustibility of the constituents diff'ers : the 
arsenic being less combustible than the hydrogen, begins to 
burn only after the complete consumption of the latter body has 
taken place. For this reason the flame (Fig. 5) is composed 
dark portion and a lu- 
portion T, which sur- 
the first. The maximum 
temperature exists in O at the 
point of union of the two parts 
of the flame. Owing to an in- 
Fig. 5. suffic 

complete combustion of the arse 
flame is impossible, and if it be 
face A B, that body is deposited as a brown spot, ■ 
a metallic lustre. The metallic deposit originates, therefore, 
from the decomposition of the arsenetted hydrogen by heat 
and from its incomplete combustion. If the spot is not 
large, it fails to exhibit a metallic lustre ; an experienced 
chemist, however, will be able to identify it by the aid of proper 
tests. Spots are sometimes obtained when the substance 




ipply of oxygen, the 
this part of the 
;d by the cold sur- 
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under examination does not contain the least trace of arsenic. 
These may be raused by antimony or by a portion o£ the 
zinc salt in the generating flask being carried over by the 
gaseous current. This difficulty is remedied by giving the ap- 
paratus the form represented in Fig. 6, A is the flask in 




which the gas isgenerated. The dclivery-tube/connectswith 
a second tube H, filled with asbestus or cotton ; this is united 
by means of a cork with a third tube C, made of Bohemian 
glass. The latter tube is quite long, and terminates in a jet 
at its free end, enclosed in tin-foil ; * it passes through the 
sheet-iron furnace R, supported upon G. The screen D pro- 
tects the portion D E oi the tube C from the heat. The gas 
disengaged is ignited at .£ and the porcelain dish /'is held by 
the hand in contact with the flame. The apparatus being 
mounted, zinc, water and some sulphuric acid are placed in the 

■ The fusing of the point of the tube is also prevented by platiniiing 
il. The tube is dravni out, its end roughened by filing, and then immersed 
in solution of bichloride of platinum, so that a drop or two of the fluid 
adheres. The point, upon heating, now acquires a fine metailic lustre, and 
by repealing the operation a few times a good coating of platinum is pro- 
fed both on the eitetior and interior of the tube.— 7>™u. 
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generating flask,* and the solution containing arsenious acid 
added : the evolution of gas commences immediately. The 
tube ^serves to retain any liquids that may be held suspend- 
ed. The gas then passes through the part C D oi the tube C, 
which is heated by placing a few live coals upon the furnace R. 
The greater portion of the arsenetted hydrogen is decomposed 
here, and is deposited on the cold part of the tube, in a mir- 
ror-like ring. The small quantity of gas that escapes decom- 
position, if ignited at E^ produces a metallic spot on the 
dish P. In order to determine that the spots are due to the 
presence of arsenic, and not produced by antimony, the fol- 
lowing tests should be applied : 

1. The color of the spots is distinctive : arsenical spots are 
brown and exhibit a metallic lustre, whereas those origina- 
ting from antimony possess a black color, especially near their 
border. This difference is, however, not perceptible when 
the deposits have a large surface. , 

2. If the mirror be arsenical, it is readily volatilized from 
one part of the tube to another, when the latter is heated, 
and a current of hydrogen, or carbonic acid gas made to 
pass through it. Spots that are due to the presence of antimony 
are much less volatile. 

3. If the tube is held in an inclined position so that a cur- 
rent of air traverses it, and the part containing the arsenical 
mirror heated, the arsenic oxidizes and arsenious acid is 
sublimed and deposited higher up in the tube in the form 
of a ring, which exhibits octahedral crystals when examined 
with a magnifying glass. This ring should be further tested 
as follows : 

a. If it is dissolved in a drop of hydrochloric acid and a so- 

* The addition of a few drops of solution of bichloride of platinum 
to the mixture of zinc, water and sulphuric acid is advisable. — Trans 
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lution of sulphuretted hydrogen added, a yellow precipitate of 
sulphide of arsenic is formed. This compound is soluble in 
ammonia and in alkaline sulphides, but insoluble in hydro- 
chloric acid. 

b. If the ring is dissolved in pure water and an am- 
moniacal solution of sulphate of copper added, a beautiful 
green precipitate (" Scheel^s green "), consisting of arsenite of 
copper, is produced. 

4. When produced by arsenic the spots are soluble in 
nitric acid, and upon evaporating the solution so obtained to 
dr3miess, a residue of arsenic acid, which is easily soluble in 
water, remains. If an ammoniacal solution of nitrate of silver 
is added to the aqueous solution of the residue, a brick-red 
precipitate is produced. Spots consisting of antimony give, 
when treated with nitric acid, a residue of an intermediate 
oxide, insoluble in water. 

5. Upon treating the spots with a drop of solution of 
sulphide of ammonium, the sulphide of the metal present is 
formed : if sulphide of arsenic is produced its properties, as enu- 
merated above, can be recognized. It may be added that the 
sulphide of antimony formed is soluble in hydrochloric acid, 
and possesses an orange red color, whereas sulphide of arsenic 
is yellow. 

6. When spots originating from arsenic are treated with 
a solution of hypochlorite of soda (prepared by passing chlo- 
rine into solution of carbonate of soda), they are immediately 
dissolved ; if, on the other hand, they are produced by anti- 
mony, they remain unaltered by this treatment. 

Such are the properties exhibited by soluble compounds of 
arsenic when treated by Marsh's process ; the following pre- 
cautions are, however, necessary when this test is made use of 
in medico-legal examinations. 

2 
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1. If small white gritty particles, resembling arsenious 
acid, are discovered in the stomach or intestines, they are 
directly introduced into Marsh's apparatus. When this is not 
the case, the destruction of the organic matter is indispen 
sable even though, instead of the organs themselves, the con- 
tents of the alimentary canal are taken. In the latter instance, 
the solids are separated from the fluids present by filtra- 
tion, the solution evaporated to dryness and the residue united 
with the solid portion ; the organic matter is then destroyed by 
one of the methods previously described. In the special case 
of arsenic, the separation of the poison from the accompanying 
organic materials can be accomplished by a process not yet 
mentioned which may prove to be of service. The suspected 
substances are distilled with common salt and concentrated 
sulphuric acid. By this operation the arsenic is converted 
into a volatile chloride which distils over. The poison is 
isolated by treating this compound with water, by which it is 
decomposed into hydrochloric and arsenious acids. We 
must give preference, however, to the method by means of 
chlorate of potassa and hydrochloric acid. 

2. The solution having been obtained in a condition suitable 
for examination, the air is completely expelled from the ap- 
paratus by allowing the gas to evolve for some time, and the 
suspected fluid then introduced into the generating flask. Dan- 
ger of explosion would be incurred were the gas ignited 
when mixed with air.* 



* The effervescence of the mixture is prevented by slowly adding 
the arsenical solution to the generating flask. In order to avoid loss of 
arsenetted hydrogen, the cold dish should be directly applied to the flame 
even before the introduction of the suspected solution, and its position 
changed at short intervals, so as to allow the deposit to be formed on dif- 
ferent parts. — Tram. 
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3. It is indispensable, in applying this test, to have a 
second apparatus in which only the reagents necessary to 
generate hydrogen are placed : in this way, if no spots are 
now produced by the use of the second apparatus, it is 
certain that those obtained when the first apparatus is em- 
ployed do not originate from impurities present in the re- 
agents used. 

It has come under the author's observation, however, that a 
sheet of zinc sometimes contains arsenic in one part and not in 
another ; in fact, the shavings of this metal, as purchased for 
laboratory use, are often taken from lots previously collected, 
and may therefore have been prepared from several differ- 
ent sheets. If this he the case, it is supposable that the zinc 
used in the second apparatus may be free from arsenic, 
whereas the metal with which the suspected solution is 
brought in contact may contain this poison ; serious danger 
would then exist of finding indications of the presence of arsenic 
in materials that did not originally contain a trace of the 
metal. In order to obviate this important objection, which 
might possibly place a human life in jeopardy, we propose 
the following modifications : Pure mercury is distilled and its 
absolute purity established. As the metal is a fluid and is there- 
fore homogeneous, it is evident if one portion be found 
pure, the entire mass is so. Sodium is then fused under oil 
of naphtha, in order to cause the complete admixture of its 
particles, and the purity of the fused metal in regard to 
arsenic tested. An amalgam is next prepared by uniting 
the mercury and soditun. This is eminently adapted to tox- 
icological investigations : in order to generate a supply of 
very pure hydrogen, it is only necessary to place the amalgam 
in water kept slightly acid by the addition of a few drops 
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of sulphuric acid, by means of which the disengagement of 
gas is rendered more energetic* 

It should be borne in mind that the solution introduced into 
Marsh's apparatus must not contain organic substances, and 
that, in case their destruction has been accomplished by means 
of nitric acid all traces of this compound are to be removed. 
The sulphuric acid used should also be completely freed from 
nitrous vapors. According to M. BlondeaUy nascent hydrogen 
in the presence of nitrous compounds converts the acids 
of arsenic not into arsenetted hydrogen (As H*), but into 
the solid arsenide of hydrogen (As* H^. This latter com- 
pound, upon which pure nascent hydrogen has no effect, is 
transformed into gaseous arsenetted hydrogen by the simulta- 
neous action of nascent hydrogen and organic substances. 
These facts are of the greatest importance, for they might pos- 
sibly cause a loss of arsenic when it is present, as well as deter- 
mine its discovery when it is absent. 

The first case is supposable : should traces of nitric acid 
remain in the solution, the arsenic would be transformed into 
solid arsenide of hydrogen and its detection rendered impossi- 
ble. The second case may also occur : if the zinc placed in 
the apparatus contains arsenic, and the sulphuric acid used con- 
tains nitrous compounds, the evolved gas will fail to exhibit 
any evidence of the presence of arsenic, owing to the forma- 
tion of the solid arsenide of hydrogen. Upon adding the sus- 
pected solution, which, perchance, may still contain organic 
substances, this arsenide is converted into arsenetted hydrogen, 
and the presence of arsenic will be detected, although the so- 
lution under examination was originally free from this metal. 

* Owing to the impurities often occurring in zinc, the use of distilled 
magnesium in Marsh's apparatus has also been suggested. This metal is 
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raspail's method. 

M. Raspail suggests the following method for detecting 
arsenic : The surface of a brass plate is rasped by filing. In 
this condition the plate may be regarded as an innumerable 
quantity of voltaic elements, formed by the juxtaposition of 
the molecules of zinc and copper. The suspected materials 
are boiled with caustic potassa, the solution filtered, a drop of 
the filtrate placed upon the brass plate, and a drop of chlo- 
rine water added. If the plate is then allowed to stand for a 
moment and the substance under examination contains arse- 
nic, a mirror-like spot is soon deposited upon its surface. In 
order to avoid confounding this deposit with those produced 
by other metals, the substitution of granulated brass for the 
plate is in some cases advisable. The granulated metal is 
dipped successively in the suspected solution and in chlorine 
water. The granules retain a small quantity of the solutions 
and, owing to the action of the chlorine water, become covered 
with metallic spots, if arsenic be present. They are then 
dried, placed in a tube closed at one end, and exposed to the 
heat of an alcohol lamp. In case the spots are arsenical, 
the metal volatilizes and condenses in a ring upon the cold 
part of .the tube, which is submitted to the tests previously 
described. 

This method can hardly be of great service, inasmuch as 



now to be obtained in a state of great purity ; it is, however, sometimes 
contaminated with silicium, which body likewise gives rise to a metallic 
deposit, but one that is readily distinguished from arsenical spots by its in- 
solubility in nitric acid, aqua regia, and in hypochlorite of soda. The 
presence of magnesium causes the precipitation of the non-volatile metals 
possibly contained in the fluid tested for arsenic. — Tratu, 
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♦ Owing to the impurities often occurring in zinc, the use of distilled 
magnesium in Marsh's apparatus has also been suggested. This metal is 
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it extracts the poison from but a very small portion of the solu- 
tion containing it : we have not, however, personally tested 
its merits.* 

]»ETE€Tioiv OF Aifmoirr. 

Strictly speaking the salts of antimony are more thera- 
peutic than poisonous in their action. In fact they usually 
act as emetics and, under certain circumstances, may be taken 
in large doses without incurring serious results. There are 
instances, however, in whicji their action is truly toxical, and 
it becomes necessary to effect their detection in the organs 

* The omission in the text of Reinsch*s test should be supplied. This 
test is based upon the fact that when solutions of arsenious acid or an 
arsenide are acidulated with hydrochloric acid and boiled with metallic 
copper, the latter becomes covered with a film consisting largely of 
metallic arsenic : it is extensively employed in chemico-legal examinations. 
The materials to be examined are completely disintegrated by boiling 
with hydrochloric acid, and the fluid filtered. Some pure copper gauze 
or foil, having a polished surface, is then immersed in the boiling solu- 
tion, and notice taken of the formation of a grey deposit. If a coating 
be formed, fresh pieces of the metal are added, so long as they become 
affected. The copper is then withdrawn from the solution, thoroughly 
washed with water, and dried, either by means of the water-bath or by 
pressing between bibulous paper. It is next introduced into a dry tube, 
and heated over a spirit lamp. The arsenic present volatilizes and is 
oxidized to arsenious acid which forms a deposit, consisting of octahedral 
crystals, on the cold part of the tubes. These are subsequently tested 
by means of the reactions distinctive of arsenious acid. It need hardly 
be added that the absolute purity of both the hydrochloric acid and of the 
copper is to be carefully established. The deposit obtained in the above 
operation was formerly regarded as pure arsenic, but it has been proved 
to be an alloy consisting of 32 per cent, arsenic, and 68 per cent, copper. 
Reinsch's test possesses the advantage of requiring but little time for its 
execution, of being applicable to complex organic mixtures, and of effect- 
ing the detection of a very minute trace of the poison. — Trans, 
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of a body. It should be remarked that these salts, if absorbed, 
remain by a kind of predilection in the liver and spleen. A 
special examination of these organs should therefore be insti- 
tuted, particularly if the fluids of the alimentary canal are not 
at hand, which is frequently the case when some time has 
elapsed before the investigation is undertaken. 

The remarks made in the preceding article concerning the 
distinctive properties of arsenic and antimony need not be 
repeated here. The search for antimony is likewise executed 
by aid of Marsh's apparatus. We will confine ourselves to a 
description of a modification to this apparatus proposed by 
MM. Fi(mdin and Danger, and employed in the separation of 
antimony and arsenic, when a mixture of these metals is under 
examination. Another process, by means of which we arrive 
at the same result with greater certainty and by the use of a 
less expensive apparatus, will then be mentioned. We will, 
however, first indicate the preferable method of destruction 
of the organic substances. 

Were the decomposition performed by means of sulphuric 
acid, sulphate of antimony, a slightly soluble salt and one 
not well adapted to the subsequent treatment with nascent 
hydrogen, would be formed. In order to obtain the metal in a 
soluble state, the formation of a double tartrate of antimony 
and soda is desirable. This may be accomplished in the 
following manner : 

I. A cold mixture of nitrate of soda, sulphuric acid, and the 
suspected materials is prepared in the proportion of 25 grammes 
of the nitrate to 39 grammes of the acid, and 100 grammes 
of the substance under examination. This mixture is heated 
and evaporated to dryness, and the decomposition of the or- 
ganic matter completed in the usual manner. The carbonaceous 
residue obtained is pulverized, and then boiled with a solution 
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of tartaric acid. By this treatment the antimonate of soda 
present is converted into a double tartrate of antimony and 
soda, which is easily soluble in water. The solution is filtered 
and then introduced into Marsh's apparatus. 

2. Another method consists in heating the substances 
under examination with one half of their weight of hydrochloric 
acid for six hours on a sand-bath, avoiding boiling. The 
temperature is then increased until the liquid is in a state of 
ebullition, and 15 to 20 grammes of chlorate of potassa, for every 
100 grammes of the suspected matter taken, added in successive 
portions, so that a quarter of an hour is required for the oper- 
ation. The liquid is next filtered, and the resinous matter 
remaining on the filter well washed with distilled water ; the 
washings being added to the principal solution. A strip of 
polished tin is then immersed in the liquid : in presence of a 
large amount of antimony the tin becomes covered with a 
black incrustation : if but a minute quantity of the metal is 
contained, only a few blackish spots are perceptible. After 
the tin has remained immersed for 24 hours, it is withdrawn 
and placed in a flask together with an amount of hydrochloric 
acid sufficient for its solution in the cold. If, after several 
hours,, blackish particles are still observed floating in the 
liquid, they can be dissolved in a few drops of aqua regia. 

The solution may then be directly introduced into Marsh's 
apparatus. 

APPARATUS PROPOSED BY FLANDIN AND DANGER. 

This apparatus consists of a wide necked jar A (Fig. 7) for 
the generation of the gas, the mouth of which is closed with 
a cork having two openings. The safety tube 5, which is 
funnel-shaped at its upper extremity and has its lower end 
drawn out to a point, passes through one of these apertures : 
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Fig. 7. 

the other opening- contains the small delivery tube B^ open at 
both ends, and terminating in a point at its upper extremity : 
it is also provided with lateral openings, in order to prevent 
the solution being carried up to the flame. The second part 
of the apparatus is the condensor (7, 0.03 metre in diameter, 
and 0.25 metre in length. This terminates at its lower ex- 
tremity with a cone, and connects at the side with the tube Ty 
slanting slightly downwards. In the interior of the condenser, 
the cooler E is contained, the lower end of which is nearly in 
contact with the sides of the opening O, The combustion tube 
Dy o.oi metre in diameter, is connected by means of a cork 
with the tube T; it is bent at right angles, and encloses the 
tube By in such a manner as to allow the evolved gas to bum 
in its interior. The dish F is placed beneath the opening O* 
If the gas which burns in the combustion tube contains 
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arsenetted hydrogen, water and arsenious acid are produced. 
A portion of this acid is retained in the tube D, the remainder 
is carried over, with the aqueous vapor, into C, where it conden- 
ses, and finally falls into the dish F. Both portions are subse- 
quently examined by means of reactions necessary to establish 
the presence of the acid. If the ignited gas contains andmo- 
netted hydrogen, water and an intermediate oxide of antimony 
are formed. The latter compound is entirely retained in the 
tube D separated from the greater part of the arsenious acid, 
if this body be present, and can be brought into solution by 
means of a mixture of hydrochloric and tartaric acids. A fluid 
is then obtained which can be introduced into Marsh's appar- 
atus, or otherwise examined for antimony. 

naquet's apparatus. 

Although the separation of arsenic from antimony is the 
chief object in making use of the apparatus proposed by 
Flandin and Danger, it is evident that this result is not fully 
accomplished, since a small portion of arsenious acid remains 
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in the tube D (Fig. 7), together with the intermediate oxide of 
antimony. The following method secures the complete separ- 
ation of these metals : An amalgam of sodium and mercury is 
introduced into the flask A^ (Fig. 8), which is provided with 
two openings. The tube B^ terminating in a funnel: at its upper 
extremity, passes through one of these orifices. The other 
aperture contains a cork enclosing the small tube 6*, which is 
bent at a right angle and communicates, by means of a cork, 
with the larger tube D filled with cotton or asbestus. A set 
of Liebig's bulbs, E^ containing a solution of nitrate of silver, 
is attached to the other extremity of this tube. The apparatus 
being mounted, the solution under examination is slightly 
acidulated and introduced by means of the tube B into the 
flask A : the disengagement of gas begins immediately. If 
arsenic and antimony are contained in the solution, arsenetted 
hydrogen and antimonetted hydrogen are evolved. Both 
gases are decomposed in passing through the solution of nitrate 
of silver contained in the Liebig bulbs : the arsenetted hydro; 
gen causes a precipitation of metallic silver, all the arsenic re- 
maining in solution as arsenious acid ; the antimonetted 
hydrogen is decomposed into insoluble antimonate of silver. 
After the operation has continued for several hours, the appar- 
atus is taken apart, the nitrate of silver solution thrown on a 
filter, and the precipitate thoroughly washed. An excess of 
hydrochloric acid is then added to the filtrate, and the preci- 
pitate formed separated from the solution by filtration, and 
well washed. The wash-water is added to the solution, and 
the whole then examined for arsenic by means of Marsh's 
test. 

The precipitate formed in the nitrate of silver solution, 
which contains antimonate of silver, is well dried, mixed with 
a mixture of carbonate and nitrate of soda, and calcined in a 
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porcelain crucible for about three-quarters of an hour. The 
crucible is then removed from the fire, and the cooled mass 
treated with hydrochloric acid until a drop of the filtered 
fluid ceases to give a residue when evaporated upon a watch- 
glass to dryness. A current of sulphurous acid is now con- 
ducted through the filtered solution until the odoir of this gas 
remains persistent. The excess of acid is then removed by 
boiling, and the solution placed in Marsh's apparatus and 
tested for antimony. 

DETECTION OF ]fIERCITRir« 

If a mercurial salt exists in a considerable quantity in the 
substances extracted from the alimentary canal, or ejected 
either by stools or vomiting, it can be isolated by treating 
these materials with water, filtering the liquid, and evaporating 
the filtrate to dryness. The residual mass is taken up with 
alcohol, and the solution again filtered and evaporated. 
Upon dissolving the residue obtained by this operation in 
ether and filtering and evaporating the solution, a residue is 
obtained which when dissolved in water forms a fluid where- 
in the presence of mercury can be detected by means of the 
ordinary tests. 

When, however, only a minute quantity of mercury is 
present, and this has been absorbed, its detection is more 
difficult. It will be necessary under these circumstances to 
make use of either Smithson's pile or Flandin and Danger's 
apparatus. 

smithson's pile. 

Smithson's pile consists of a small plate of copper around 
which a piece of thin gold foil is wrapped. This is immersed 
in the solution to be tested for mercury, which has previously 
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been slightly acidulated: if mercury be present, the plate 
acquires a white color which disappears upon exposure to the 
flame of a spirit-lamp. A similar reaction occurs in presence 
of tin, as this metal would likewise be deposited upon the 
plate, and, upon heating, would penetrate the metal and re- 
store to it its natural color. The danger of mistake arising 
from this fact is obviated by introducing the copper plate in- 
to a tube closed at one end and bent at a right angle. The 
open extremity of the tube is drawn out to a fine point and 
immersed in water contained in a second tube also closed at 
one end. Upon heating the plate in the flame of an alcohol 
lamp, the white color disappears if produced by mercury, and 
at the same time this metal condenses in the narrow extremity 
of the tube. The metallic globules formed can be recognized 
either by the naked eye or with the aid of a lens, or by rub- 
bing them with a piece of gold foil when the latter will ac- 
quire a white coating. 

When Smithson's pile is employed, the organic substances 
are most advantageously decomposed by means of chlorine. 
It is advisable to operate with as small a quantity of fluid as 
possible, for owing to the volatility of bichloride of mercury 
a portion of this salt may be lost by the evaporation of 
aqueous, alcoholic, and even etherial solutions, and the detec- 
tion of minute quantities rendered impossible. 

APPARATUS PROPOSED BY FLANDIN AND DANGER. 

This apparatus consists of a stand S^ (Fig. 9) supporting a 
balloon A^ which serves as the reservoir of the suspected solu- 
tion, and a funnel B^ into which the neck of the balloon is 
dipped. The funnel B is bent at a right angle and is drawn out 
at its lower end under which the dish C is placed for the 
reception of the escaping fluids. A fine wire of pure gold. 
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forming the negative electrode of a Bunsen*s battery, passes 

through the lower extremity of the 
funnel. The end of this wire nearly 
comes in contact with a second wire, in- 
serted in the upper part of the funnel, 
and connected with the positive pole of 
the battery. If the balloon filled with 
the solution is inverted and immersed 
in the funnel B^ its neck will be sub- 
merged at first ; soon, however, it be- 
comes uncovered, owing to the depres- 
sion of the level of the fluid caused by the 
escape of the latter through the tapering 

___^^^^^^ extremity of the funnel : a bubble of air 

ll piillHiii i iiiHliiHiii'Ul'llllll^ ll then passes in the balloon and expels a 
Fig. 9, drop of the solution. This process 

is repeated at short intervals, causing a continuous flow 
of the fluid, the rapidity of which is easily regulated by 
elevating or lowering the balloon, thus raising or depressing 
the level of the liquid. The apparatus having been mounted 
in this manner and the battery set in action, the disengage- 
ment of gas commences. Should mercury be contained m the 
solution under examination, this metal will be deposited upon 
the negative wire. When the operation is completed this 
wire is detached from the apparatus, washed with ether, and 
dried. It is then introduced into a small tube provided with 
a bulb, and the mercury volatilized by means of the blow pipe 
flame: the metal condenses in the bulb of the tube in 
globules which are readily recognized. They can also be dis 
solved in nitric acid, and the presence of a mercurial salt in 
the solution confirmed by further tests. 
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The solution to be examined in the preceding apparatus, 
is prepared as follows : 

The suspected organic matter is treated with cold sulphuric 
acid of 66° B, until liquefied, and hypochlorite of lime, and dis- 
tilled water then added : if necessary, the evolution of chlorine 
can be accelerated by a further addition of sulphuric acid. 
As soon as the liquid becomes clear, it is filtered, concentra- 
ted and examined as described above. The solution con- 
tains the mercury in the state of bichloride, a salt soluble in 
water and well adapted to the above test. 

The substitution of a large balloon, having a capacity of 
about 2 litres, in place of the small vessel of Flandin and 
Danger's apparatus, is to be recommended as doing away with 
the necessity of evaporation ; an operation which invariably 
causes a loss of substance. The apparatus, modified in this 
manner, is the most delicate in use for the detection of 
mercury. 

i»btbction of phosphorus. 

orfila's method. 

The solid substances found in the alimentary canal are 
mechanically separated from the fluids present by means of a 
linen cloth. They are then examined by aid of a magnify- 
ing glass, and any fragments of phosphorus found separated 
and preserved under water. If none are discovered, the 
presence of phosphorescent vapors may possibly be detected 
by examining the materials in the dark. In any case, a por- 
tion of the suspected materials should be treated with nitrate 
of silver: in presence of phosphorus the materials acquire, 
first, a reddish-brown, then, a black color. The remaining 
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portion is spread upon a shovel and heated : a white flame, 
burning at various points of the mass, and originating from 
the combustion of phosphorus, is observed, if this body be 
contained in the substances under examination. This method 
is evidently far from perfect. 

mistcherlich's method. 

Mistcherlich's method is based upon the luminosity of the 
vapors of phosphorus. The suspected materials are moistened 
with dilute sulphuric acid, and heated, in a flask communicating 
with a glass worm which passes through a glass cooler into a 
receiver. If the apparatus is placed in the dark, and the 
materials contain phosphorus, luminous vapors will be observed 
in the flask and receiver. When the quantity of the poison 
piesent is considerable, the phosphorous acid formed can be 
collected and its properties tested. 

dusart's method, as modified by blondlot. 

Dusart's process takes advantage of the facility with which 
hydrogen combines with phosphorus. The substances under 
examination are placed between two asbestus stoppers in a 
tube, one end of which tapers to a point, and a current of 
pure hydrogen conducted over them. In presence of phos- 
phorus the evolved gas will burn with a green flame, and, upon 
bringing this in contact with a porcelain plate, red spots will 
be deposited upon the latter. Blondlot prefers to introduce 
the suspected materials into the flask in which the hydrogen 
is generated. He employs the apparatus represented in Fig. 
lo : ^z is a flask for evolving hydrogen ; ^ is a U tube, filled 
with fragments of pumice stone which are saturated with a 
concentrated solution of potassa ; <: is a Mohr clamp ; d a 
screw-clamp ; e a platinum jet. This jet is necessary in 




order to avoid a yellow coloration of tiie flame by the soda 
contained in the glass. Pure hydrogen is at first evolved, in 
order to ascertain that the flame is colorless and red spots 
are not produced when it is intersected by a cold plate. The 
purity of the reagents used having thus been confirmed, the 
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clamp d is closed until the acid is forced back intoy*; and the 
materials to be examined are then added to the fluid. Upon 
opening the clamp the liquid passes ixovaf into a^ and the 
evolution of gas recommences. The gas is then ignited : the 
flame possesses the characteristic properties mentioned above, 
if the suspected substances contain phosphorus. 

METHOD PROPOSED BY FRESENIUS AND NEUBAUER. 

According to this method, the materials are brought into a 
flask provided with a doubly-perforated stopper, and water, 
acidulated with sulphuric acid, added. The flask is then 
heated over a water-bath, and a current of carbonic acid 
conducted through the mixture for at least two hours. The 
gas, on leaving the flask, passes into a solution of nitrate of 
silver. Should no precipitate form in this solution, the absence 
of free phosphorus is established, for, were this body present, 
a portion would be volatilized, and a black precipitate, consist- 
ing of phosphide of silver, together with phosphoric acid, 
produced. The formation of a black precipitate is, however, 
not necessarily a proof of the presence of phosphorus. In 
order to conclusively determine the character of the precipi- 
tate, it is collected on a filter and examined by the method of 
Dusart and Blondlot. 

This process has given result in cases where none were 
obtained by Mistcherlich's method. It possesses, moreover, 
an advantage over the latter process, in not being influenced 
by the presence of foreign bodies ; whereas, in Mistcherlich's 
method, some time must elapse before the luminosity of the 
vapors becomes apparent if ether or alcohol are contained in 
the solutions, and this phenomenon totally fails to appear in 
presence of oil of turpentine. 
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DETECTION OF PHOSPHORUS BY THE USE OF BISULPHIDE OF 

CARBON. 

In a report read before the Academy of Sciences in 1856, 
presented by an examining commission, of which MM. 
Dutnas^ Felouze and Claude Bernard were the reporters, the 
following results were contained : Phosphorus may remain, in 
the free state, in the organs fifteen days after death, and even 
then its isolation can easily be accomplished. For this pur- 
pose the stomach or intestines, and the articles of food con- 
tained therein, are cut into pieces and treated with bisulphide 
of carbon. Upon filtering the liquid, a solution is obtained 
containing all the phosphorus present, which exhibits the 
following properties : ist, When ignited, it burns with a very 
luminous flame ; 2nd, if allowed to spontaneously evaporate 
(the combustion of the phosphorus being prevented by the 
organic matter present \Naguet'\) an inflammable residue is 
obtained, which, if dissolved in boiling monohydrated nitric 
acid, gives a solution that, after saturation with ammonia, pro- 
duces a precipitate soluble in acids in solutions of barium 
salts. If the solution is mixed with perchloride of iron, and 
the sesquioxide of this metal subsequently eliminated by the 
addition of ammonia, it no longer causes a precipitation in 
bariimi solutions. The fluid acquires a yellow coloration when 
boiled with a solution of molybdate of ammonia. 

According to our pergonal experience, the apparatus em- 
ployed by Flandin and Danger for the detection of arsenic, 
can also be made use of in the examination of the bisulphide 
of carbon solution. To this end, the fluid supposed to con- 
tain phosphorus is mixed with perfectly pure alcohol, and the 
mixture placed in a small spirit-lamp provided with a very 
loose asbestus wick. The lamp is then ignited and the flame 
introduced in the combustion tube D (Fig. 11). 
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By the combustion of the mixture, sulphurous, carbonic, 
phosphorous acids and water are formed. The water condenses 
in e, and, falling into the dish F, carries with it the sulphurous 
and phosphorous acids. The acid liquid collected in this way 
is evaporated to dryness, some nitric acid added, and the 
solution again evaporated. The remaining mass is then dis- 
solved in water to which some ammonia is added, and the 
solution tested for phosphoric acid. This method is an ad- 
vantageous one as the phosphoric acid formed must originate 
from phosphorus in the_/r« state, and not from any phosphates 
which, owing to the presence of organic matter, might be con- 
tained in the bisulphide of carbon solution. It would, how- 
ever, lead the analyst into error if the person, supposed to have 
been poisoned had eaten cerebral substances or eggs previous 
to death, as these contain glycero -phosphoric acid ; it is there- 
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fore advisable to compare the results given by this process with 
those obtained by the use of other methods. 

DETECTION OF PHOSPHOROUS ACID. 

Provided free phosphorus has not been detected, it is 
necessary to search for phosphorous acid. To this end, the 
residue remaining in the flask, in either Mistcherlich*s or 
Fresenius and Neubauer's method, is introduced into the 
apparatus of Dusard and Blondlot. If the phosphorus re- 
action appears, it is sufficient ; otherwise, its production may 
have been hindered by the presence of organic matter. In 
case, therefore, the flame is colorless, the evolved gas is con- 
ducted into a neutral solution of nitrate of silver. If the 
materials contain phosphorous acid, a precipitate of phosphide 
of silver is formed which should be collected and washed. 
The precipitate, which is now free from organic matter, is then 
examined for phosphorous acid by means of the apparatus of 
Dusard and Blondlot. 

ESTIMATION OF PHOSPHORUS. 

The best process for determining quantitatively the amount 
of phosphorus present is the one recommended by Fresenius 
and Neubauer. The gaseous current is continued until a 
fresh nitrate of silver solution is no longer precipitated. The 
solution is filtered, the precipitate washed and then dissolved 
in nitric acid. The silver is next precipitated by addition of 
hydrochloric acid, the fluid again filtered, and the precipitate 
well washed. The washings are added to the filtrate, and the 
liquid concentrated in a porcelain capsule. A solution of 
sulphate of magnesia, containing ammonia, is next added to 
the fluid, and the phosphoric acid determined as pyrophosphate 
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of magnesia : the precipitate formed, is washed, heated to red- 
ness, in order to convert it into the p3rrophosphate, and then 
weighed. 

HBTBCTION OF ACIHS. 

The search for acids is to be instituted exclusively in the 
alimentary canal and its contents. Were acids contained in 
the other organs, their presence would be due to the blood in 
which they had previously been absorbed, and, as in this case 
they would be partially neutralized by the bases contained 
in the blood, a conclusive decision in regard to their original 
existence in the suspected materials would be unpossible, the 
salts of the acids usually searched for being normal constitu- 
ents of the blood. In order to detect the presence of acids, 
the alimentary canal and contents are first boiled with water 
which is renewed until the solution ceases to exhibit an acid 
reaction when tested with litmus paper. The fluid is then 
filtered, alcohol added to the filtrate, in order to precipitate 
organic substances, the liquid again filtered, and the solution 
tested separately for the various acids as directed below. 

HYDROCHLORIC ACID. 

The solution is placed in a retort provided with a receiver 
and distilled until the residual fluid assumes a pasty consist- 
ence : the operation is then discontinued. If hydrochloric 
acid be present in the materials under examination, the dis- 
tillate will have an acid reaction, and, upon addition of solu- 
tion of nitrate of silver, a white precipitate, which is easily 
soluble in ammonia but insoluble in nitric acid and in short 
possesses all the properties of chloride of silver, will be 
formed. 
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NITRIC ACID. 

The distillate, obtained as in the preceding process, is 
neutralized by the addition of potassa or soda, and evaporated 
to dryness. The residue is mixed with copper filings, and 
introduced into a glass tube closed at one end and provided 
at the other with a cork through which a delivery-tube passes. 
Sulphuric acid is then added to the mixture, the cork inserted, 
the tube heated, and the evolved vapors conducted into a so- 
lution of protosulphate of iron. The latter solution acquires 
a brown coloration which, upon addition of sulphuric acid, 
changes to a violet, if nitric acid be present. Upon conducting 
the disengaged gas into a solution of narcotine, the latter 
acquires a beautiful red color. 

Another portion of the residue should deflagrate when 
saturated with an alkali and projected upon live coals. 

SULPHURIC AX:iD. 

In order to detect this acid, the solution obtained by treat- 
ing the organs with water is not distilled but is concentrated 
to one-sixth of its original volume, and then agitated with 
ether for about ten minutes. By this treatment the ether 
takes up the free sulphuric acid, but not the acid sulphates 
present. After ten minutes contact, the ether is decanted 
and allowed to spontaneously evaporate. Upon treating the 
residue, which contains the free sulphuric acid and fatty sub- 
stances, with water, a solution containing only the sulphuric 
acid is obtained. Nitrate of baryta is then added to a portion 
of the fluid : in presence of sulphuric acid, a white precipitate, 
insoluble in acids, is produced. If this is heated on charcoal be- 
fore the blow-pipe, a mass is formed, which, when moistened 
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the per-salts mentioned and sulphuretted hydrogen conductec 
through the fluid, a black precipitate is formed; 4th, upon 
boiling the still acid fluid with a small quantity of starch, the 
property of the latter to become colored in presence of free iodine 
is not changed ; 5th, if heated with an excess of litharge, a 
basic salt which restores the blue color to reddened litmus 
paper is produced. 

HYDROCYANIC ACID. 

The detection of hydrocyanic acid requires special precau- 
tions. The substances to be examined are mixed with water, 
if solids are present, and introduced into a retort provided 
with a delivery-tube which dips in a solution of nitrate of sil- 
ver. The retort is then heated over a water-bath. If the 
evolved vapors produce a precipitate in tlie silver solution, 
the heating is continued until a fresh portion of the latter is no 
longer affected. The operation is now interrupted, hydro- 
chloric acid added to the retort, and heat again applied 
Should a second precipitation of cyanide of silver occur, the 
presence of a cyanide in the suspected materials is indicated ; 
whereas the formation of a precipitate by the simple action of 
heat would point to the presence of free hydrocyanic acid or 
cyanide of ammonium.* In case the latter compound is pres- 
ent, ammonia will be contained in the distillate. 

In order to identify the cyanogen, a portion of the precipitate 
is collected upon a small filter, washed, dried, and then allowed 
to fall into a rather long tube, closed at one end, in the bottom 

* Ferrocyanides and ferricyanides — ^non-poisonous compounds — ^likewise, 
evolvp hydrocyanic acid when distilled with a strong acid. Their presence 
is indicated by stirring a small portion of the materials with water, filtering 
the fluid, acidulating the filtrate with hydrochloric acid, and testing two por- 
tions : one with sesquichloride of iron, the other with protosulphate of iron. 
If either of the above salts be present, a blue precipitate is produced.— TVoiw. 
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of which some iodine has previously been placed. A column of 
carbonate of soda is then introduced above the precipitate for 
the purpose of retaining the excess of iodine probably taken. 
Upon heating the lower end of the tube, white fumes of iodide 
of cyanogen, which condense in needles upon the cold portion 
of the tube, are produced. These are easily recognized by aid 
of a magnifying glass. They are colorless and are readily vol- 
atilized by heat. Some ammonia is next added to a solution 
of protosulphate of iron, the precipitate formed thoroughly 
washed, and exposed to the air until it acquires a greenish hue. 
The iodide of cyanogen is then withdrawn from the tube and 
mixed with potassa-lye and the precipitate mentioned above. 
The mixture is evaporated to dryness, the residue obtained 
treated with water and the filtered solution then acidulated 
with hydrochloric acid. If a solution of a per-salt of iron is now 
added to the fluid, a blue precipitate is formed. The addition 
of salts of copper produces a reddish precipitation. 

The remainder of the precipitate formed in the nitrate of 
silver solution is heated with sulphur and then boiled with an 
aqueous solution of chloride of sodium: if cyanogen is con- 
tained in the precipitate, a solution of sulphocyanate of soda 
will be formed, and upon adding sesquichloride of iron an 
intense red coloration produced. 

It is evident that the presence of another acid in the solu- 
tion examined for hydrocyanic acid would render the detection 
of cyanides impossible, but in all cases hydrocyanic acid can 
be separated without arriving at a decision in regard to its 
original state of combination. Nitric, hydrochloric, and several 
other acids would not be distilled at the temperature of the 
water-bath ; an examination for these by the methods' already 
described can therefore be instituted simultaneously with the 
search for hydrocyanic acid. 
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The separation of these bodies in the caustic state is a 
matter of difficulty owing to the great tendency they possess 
to become converted into carbonates ; the carbonates of lime, 
baryta and strontia, moreover, being non-poisonous in their 
effects, will not be employed with criminal intent, and the car- 
bonates of soda and potassa are extensively used as pharma- 
ceutical preparations. Notwithstanding the small chances 
of success, the isolation of the compounds under consideration 
in the caustic state is to be attempted. 

To this intent, the organs to be analysed, together with their 
contents, are placed in a glass retort provided with a receiver, 
water added, and the mixture boiled. The distillate will con- 
tain the ammonia present. When, however, putrefaction has 
begun, the detection of this compound does not necessarily in- 
dicate its original presence in the suspected materials. If, 
after an hour's boiling, the fluid in the retort possess an alkaline 
reaction, it is to be examined for soda, potassa, strontia, baryta 
and lime. The undistilled solution is filtered, the filtrate 
evaporated to dryness, and the residual mass treated with alco- 
hol. By this treatment, potassa and soda go in solution, lime, 
baryta and strontia * — as well as the alkaline carbonates — re- 
maining undissolved. The potassa and soda are separated from 
the other salts present by filtering and evaporating the alcohol- 
ic solution to dryness and then calcining the residue in a silver 
crucible. The mass, which should still be alkaline, is then 
dissolved in dilute sulphuric acid. If the solution is turbid, 
traces of baryta or strontia may still be present and should be 



* Baryta and strontia dissolve in alcohol, but only when they are an- 
hydrous and the alcohol is absolute, which is not the case here. 
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removed by filtration. Some hydrochloric acid and solution 
of bichloride of platinum are then added to a portion of the filter- 
ed liquid : in presence oipotassa a yellow precipitate is formed. 

Another portion is treated with tartaric acid ; a white gran- 
ular precipitate is produced. Hydrofluosilicic acid is added to 
a third portion of the solution : the formation of a gelatinous 
precipitate is a further indication of the presence of potassa. 
If the preceding tests have given negative results, and a white 
precipitate is formed by the addition of antimonate of potassa 
to another portion of the solution, soda is present. In both 
cases, it is necessary to confirm the results by means of the 
spectroscope. 

The above reactions are distinctive only in the absence of 
metals precipitated by sulphuretted hydrogen, sulphide of am- 
monium or carbonate of soda, and small portions of the solu- 
tion should be tested with these reagents. 

In order to detect baryta, strontia and lime, the residue, 
insoluble in alcohol is dissolved in dilute nitric acid, and an 
excess of carbonate of ammonia added to the solution : the 
three bases, if present, are precipitated as carbonates. The 
precipitate formed is separated from the solution by filtration, 
dissolved on the filter in dilute hydrochloric acid, and the 
solution then filtered and divided into two parts: sulphuric 
acid is added to one, the fluid filtered from the precipitate of 
sulphate of baryta formed, and the filtrate treated with ammonia 
and oxalate of ammonia. If lime be present, — although its 
sulphate is not easily soluble — sufficient will be contained in 
the filtrate to give a white precipitate of oxalate of lime. 

The remaining portion of the solution is evaporated to dry- 
ness, and the residue treated with absolute alcohol. Chloride 
of strontium goes into solution, chloride of barium remaining 
undissolved. If upon evaporating the alcoholic solution a 
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residue is obtained which, when dissolved in water, produces 
turbidity in a solution of sulphate of lime, strvntia is present 

The residue, insoluble in alcohol, is dissolved in water. If 
a precipitate is produced by die addition of sulphuric acid or 
hydroliuosilidc acid to the solution, batryta is present. The lat- 
ter reaction distinguishes baryta from strontia,. which, is not pre- 
cipitated by hydrofiuosilicic acid, ^ould the tests mentioned 
above fail to give affirmative results, and poisoning by means of 
baryta and strontia be nevertheless suspected, these con^xMmds 
may possibly have remained in the materials contained in the 
alimentary canal, in the state of insoluble sulphates^ To effect 
their detection xmder these circumstances the organic sob- 
stances must be decomposed by means of sulphuric acid. The 
carbonaceous residue is calcined in a crucible at an elevated 
temperature, and the remaining mass treated with water. In 
this way, a solution of sulphides of barium and stronthun is ob- 
tained, which is then tested as directed above. 



1IKTK€T1#1V #V Cm^ORIIfKy BK^MIIfK, Am ■•SINK. 

CHLORINE AND BLEACHING CHLORIDES. 

The detection of chlorine is very difficult owing to the great 
tendency it possesses to become converted into chlorides 
or hydrochloric acid, and it is only when found in a free state 
that its discovery is of importance. 

In case the gas exists uncombined in the alimentary canal, 
its odor will be perceptible, and, upon boiling the suspected 
materials with water, vapors will be evolved which impart a 
blue color to paper saturated with a mixture of iodide of potas- 
sium and stafch paste. If the addition of sulphuric acid is 
necessary in order to produce the above reactions, there is 
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reason to suspect the presence of " chloride of lime" or " Eau 
de Javeller * 

BROMINE. 

In case bromine exists in a free state at the time the au- 
topsy is made, its presence will be detected by the reddish color 
and unpleasant odor it possesses. Its isolation is accomplish- 
ed by treating the materials with bisulphide of carbon which, 
upon dissolving the bromine,^ acquires a red color. If potassa 
is then added to the solution, it combines with the bromine 
and, upon evaporating the decanted fluid, calcining the residue, 
and treating it with water, a solution of bromide of potassium 
is obtained. Upon adding chlorine-water and ether to a 
portion of the fluid, and shaking the mixture, the bromine is 
liberated and is dissolved by the ether. The etherial solution 
of bromine, which possesses a reddish-yellow color, does not 
mingle with, but floats upon the surface of the colorless aque- 
ous solution. 

If nitrate of silver is added to another portion of the 
aqueous solution of bromide of potassium, a precipitate of 
bromide of silver, soluble in ammonia, is formed. 

In case the bromine has been converted into a bromide, it 
is necessary to boil the alimentary canal and the articles of 
food contained therein with water. The fluid is next filtered 
and agitated with chlorine-water and ether. The liberated 
bromine is dissolved by the ether, which acquires a reddish- 
yellow color. Upon decanting the solution, and treating it 
with potassa, bromide of potassium is formed, and can be de- 
tected as directed above. 



* The so-called " chloride of lime" is probably either a mixture of 
chloride and hypochlorite of calcium or an oxydichloride of the metal ; 
^^ Eau de Javelle*^ is the corresponding potassium compound. — Trans. 
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IODINE. 

The detection of iodine is accomplished by a process al- 
most identical with the above. The isolation of the iodine 
having been effected, it remains to be ascertained that it 
imparts a blue color to starch paste, and a violet color to 
bisulphide of carbon. 

DETECTION OF MKTAI^S. 

Under this head we will indicate the systematic course of 
analysis to be pursued, supposing a mixture of several metals 
including arsenic and antimony, to be under examination. 

The organic substances are first destroyed by means of 
chlorate of potassa and hydrochloric acid. When this is ac- 
complished, the excess of chlorine is removed by boiling and 
the liquid filtered. The portion remaining on the filter is 
preserved : it contains all the silver and a large portion of the 
lead, if these metals are present. We will designate the resi- 
due as A, the filtrate as B. 

TREATMENT OF RESIDUE A. 

The residue is calcined with a little carbonate of soda and 
cuttings of pure Swedish filtering paper, the chlorides pre- 
sent being reduced to the metallic state by this treatment. The 
residue is next taken up with water acidulated with nitric 
acid, and the solution filtered. An insoluble residue, that 
may remain, is washed with hot water until the wash-water 
ceases to precipitate solution of nitrate of silver, and dried. 
It is then dissolved in boiling nitric acid, the solution diluted 
with water, and filtered. * 



♦ If an insoluble residue remains by the treatment with nitric add, it 
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Sulphuric acid is added to the filtrate : if no preci- 
pitate forms, the absence of lead^ in the residue A, is indicated. 
If, on the contrary, a precipitate is produced, it is collected 
upon a filter and washed. In order to make sure that the preci- 
pitate consists of sulphate of lead, it is treated with a solution 
of tartrate of ammonia : it should dissolve, forming a solution 
in which sulphuretted hydrogen produces a black precipitate. 

The fluid which has failed to be precipitated by the ad- 
dition of sulphuric acid, or the filtrate separated from the preci- 
pitate formed, can contain only silver. Upon adding hydro- 
chloric acid, this metal is thro\yn down as a caseous white preci- 
pitate, which is soluble in ammonia, but insoluble in boiling 
nitric acid, and blackens upon protracted exposure to light. 
The formation of a precipitate possessing these properties, 
leaves no doubt as to the presence of silver. 

Remark, — In the operations described above, as well as in 
those following, the difficulty in separating minute precipitates 
from the filter is often experienced. When the precipitate is 
to be dissolved in reagents that do not affect the paper, such 
as ammonia, tartrate of ammonia, and dilute acids, it can be 
brought in solution directly on the filter. In cases, however, 
where reagents which attack the paper are employed, the 
precipitate should be separated. This is accomplished by 
mixing a small quantity of pure silica, obtained by the de- 
composition of fluoride of silicum by water, with the solution, 
before filtering. The precipitate becomes intimately mixed with 



may consist of tin. In this case, it is dissolved in aqua regia^ the metal 
precipitated by immersing a plate of zinc in the solution and then re-dis- 
solved in boiling hydrochloric acid. Upon adding chloride of gold to the 
solution so obtained, a purple precipitate is formed. Sulphuretted hy- 
drogen produces a brown precipitate, soluble in sulphide of ammonium, in 
presence of tin. 

3 
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the silica, and can then be readily removed from the paper. 
The presence of silica does not interfere, it being insoluble in 
the reagents commonly made use of. 

TREATMENT OF FILTRATE B. 

A current of sulphuretted hydrogen is conducted for twelve 
hours through the solution, which is kept at a temperature of 
70°. by means of a water-bath. The flask containing the 
liquid is then closed with a piece of paper, and allowed to 
remain in a moderately warm place until the odor of the gas 
is no longer perceptible. The solution is next filtered with 
the precaution mentioned in the preceding remark, and the 
precipitate {a) thoroughly washed. The water used in this 
operation is united to the filtrate, and the fluid (^) examined 
as directed further on, 

TREATMENT OF PRECIPITATE a. 

In order to free the precipitate from the organic* substances 
possibly present, at the same time avoiding a loss of any 
metal, it is dried, moistened with nitric acid, and the mass 
heated on a water-bath. Some Swedish filtering paper is next 
added, the mixture well impregnated with sulphuric acid, and 
then maintained for several hours at a temperature of about 
170°. until a small portion (afterwards returned) gives a colorless 
solution when treated with water. The residue is now heated 
with a mixture of one part of hydrochloric acid and eight 
parts of water, the liquid filtered, the matter remaining undis- 
solved washed with dilute hydrochloric acid, and the washings 
united with the filtrate. 

The residue i. and the solution 11. are separately exam- 
ined as directed below. 
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This may contain lead, mercury, tin, bismuth and antimo- 
ny. It is heated for a considerable time with aqua regia, the 
solution filtered, and the second residue, should one remain, 
washed with dilute hydrochloric acid. If the second residue 
is fused with cyanide of potassium, the compounds present are 
reduced to the metallic state. The liberated metals are treated 
with nitric acid, which dissolves lead, but leaves tin as insoluble 
metastannic acid. The nitrate of lead is then filtered from 
the metastannic acid, and both metals are identified as de- 
scribed in the treatment of residue A. 

The solution, obtained by the action of aqua regia on resi- 
due I, is treated with sulphuretted hydrogen. The tin and an- 
timony are separated from the lead, mercury and bismuth by 
treating the precipitate produced with sulphide of ammonium, 
which dissolves only the sulphides of the first two metals. 
The solution in sulphide of ammonium is afterwards examined 
for these metals, as directed under the head of solution IV., 
the search for arsenic, however, being here omitted. 

Upon treating the residue insoluble in sulphide of ammo- 
nium with nitric acid, lead, copper and bismuth go into solu- 
tion, mercury remaining undissolved. The liquid is filtered, 
and the undissolved mercury submitted to the special exami- 
nation previously described. 

Sulphuric acid is added to the solution and the precipitate 
of sulphate of lead formed, separated, washed, and examined 
as directed while treating of residue A. 

Finally, the solution separated from the lead is tested for 
bismuth and copper^ as in examination of precipitate III. 
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SOLUTION II. 

The solution is concentrated by heating on a water-bath, a 
small quantity of carbonate of soda cautiously added to a por- 
tion, and notice taken if a precipitate forms. The part taken 
is then acidulated with a little hydrochloric acid, returned to the 
principal solution, and sulphuretted hydrogen conducted through 
the fluid, as in the examination of solution B. In case a pre- 
cipitate fails to form, all metals are absent ; if, on the contrary, 
a precipitate (c) is produced, it is examined as directed below. 

EXAMINATION OF PRECIPITATE C. 

If the solution merely became turbid, or the precipi' 
tate formed was of a pure white color, it consists probably 
of sulphur. It is, however, indispensable, even in this 
case, to collect the precipitate and examine it for arsenic. 
Provided it is of a pure yellow color, it is treated with ammonia. 
In case it is entirely dissolved by this treatment, and the 
addition of carbonate of ammonia failed to produce a pre- 
cipitate in solution II., it is certain that arsenic, and no other 
metal, is present. Under these circumstances, the ammon- 
iacal solution is examined as directed in the article on the 
detection of arsenic. If, on the other hand, the precipitate is 
not yellow, or being yellow, is but imperfectly soluble in am- 
monia, and a precipitate was formed by the addition of carbon- 
ate of ammonia to solution II., it is necessary to likewise 
search for tin, antimony, mercury, copper, bismuth and cad- 
mium. . In this case, the precipitate is placed in a small flask- 
allowed to digest for several hours with ammonia and sulphide 
of ammonium in a moderately warm place, and the solution fil- 
tered. 
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The remaining residue (III.) is washed, labelled, and pre- 
served for subsequent examination ; ih^Jiltrate (IV.) is treat- 
ed as directed below. 



TREATMENT OF SOLUTION IV. 

The solution, to which the water used in washing the resi- 
due has been added, is evaporated to dryness, the residue 
obtained taken up with pure fuming nitric acid, and the liquid 
again evaporated. The second residue is next saturated with 
a solution of carbonate of soda. A mixture of i part of car- 
bonate and 2 of nitrate of soda is then added, the mixture 
evaporated to dryness, and the residual mass heated to fusion. 
The fused mass, when cold, is treated with cold water, and any 
remaining residue washed with a mixture of equal parts of al- 
cohol and water. The filtered fluids are now evaporated in order 
to remove the alchohol, sulphuric acid is then added, and the 
mixture heated until white fumes of <he acid begin to evolve. In 
this way the complete expulsion of the nitric acid present is 
rendered certain. When cold, the residue is treated with wa- 
ter and the solution introduced into Marsh's apparatus, or, in 
case a quantitative estimation of the arsenic is desired, it is 
treated with sulphuretted hydrogen and the weight of the pre- 
cipitate formed determined, as directed under the detection of 
arsenic. 

Should a residue insoluble in water remain, it may contain 
tin, antimony and traces of copper. Upon dissolving it in aqua 
regia and placing a sheet of pure zinc in the solution, these 
metals are thrown down in the metallic state. The precipitate 
is collected, the zinc present completely removed by treatment 
with dilute hydrochloric acid, and the residue boiled with con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid which dissolves the tin present 
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T^he fluid is filtered and Xh^ filtrate tested for this metal by 
adding solution of chloride of gold, which, in its presence, pro- 
duces a purple precipitate, and, by treating it with sulphurated 
hydrogen, which forms a brown precipitate, soluble in sulphide 
of ammonium. 

If the residue, insoluble in concentrated hydrochloric acid, 
is thoroughly washed and then treated with nitric acid, the 
copper present goes in solution. The fluid is filtered, and am- 
mooia added to the filtrate : in presence of copper^ the solution 
acquires a blue color, and gives a reddish precipitate upon ad- 
dition of ferrocyanide of potassium. 

Antimony, if present, remains by the treatment with nitric 
acid as an insoluble intermediate oxide. This is dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid, in which it is now soluble, and the solution 
introduced into Marsh's apparatus. 

TREATMENT OF PRECIPITATE III. 

« 

This precipitate may contain the sulphides of mercury, cop- 
per, cadmium and bismuth. Upon treating it with nitric acid, 
all but the sulphide of mercury are dissolved. In case no resi- 
due remains, the absence of mercury is indicated ; if, on the 
other hand, a residue is left, it is well washed, dissolved in 
aqua regia, and the solution examined, either by means of 
Smithson's pile, or irt the apparatus of Flandin and Danger. 
( Vide Detection of Mercury,) 

Whether a residue remains or not, an excess of ammonia 
is next added to the filtered solution in nitric acid : the forma- 
tion of a permanent precipitate denotes the presence of bis- 
muth. In this case, the fluid is filtered, and the alkaline filtrate 
further tested for copper and cadmium. For this purpose, cy- 
anide of potassium is added, and sulphuretted hydrogen con- 
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ducted through the filtrate : if cadmium be present, a yellow 
precipitate is produced, copper not being thrown down in pre- 
sence of an alkaline cyanide. The precipitate of sulphide of 
cadmium is separated from the solution by filtration, and the 
filtrate saturated with hydrochloric acid. Copper^ if present, 
is now precipitated as sulphide : its separation is completed 
by conducting sulphuretted hydrogen through the fluid. 

The precipitate is collected, washed, dissolved in nitric acid, 
and its identity established as previously directed. If the 
metal be present in sufficient quantity, it should be obtained 
in a metallic state upon a plate of iron ; it is then coherent, 
possesses its natiu"al color, and can conveniently be exhibited 
to the Jury. 

TREATMENT OF SOLUTION b. 

This solution may contain : cobalt, nickel, iron, manganese, 
chromium, zinc and aluminium. Of these, only zinc and 
chromium are poisonous ; the search for these two metals is 
therefore all that is necessary in criminal cases. The solution 
is treated with a slight excess of ammonia, sulphide of ammo- 
nium added, and the fluid, after being allowed to stand for 
several hours, filtered. The precipitate may consist of sul- 
phide of zinc and hydrated oxide of chromium, as well as of 
traces of sulphide of iron and phosphate of lime. If the sus- 
pected materials contained a chromate; this salt, in presence 
of hydrochloric acid and sulphuretted hydrogen, would be con- 
verted into sesquichloride of chromium a compound which is 
precipitated by sulphide of ammonium as a hydrated oxide. 

The precipitate is washed with water, to which a little 
sulphide of ammonium is added, then dried, and fused with 
four times its weight of a mixture of equal parts of carbonate 
and nitrate of potassa. After the mass has remained in a 
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state of fusion for a quarter of an hour, it is treated with 
boiling water, mixed with a little alcohol, in order to decompose 
the manganate that would be present were manganese con- 
tained in the materials under examination. The alcohol is 
then expelled by boiling the fluid, and the solution filtered. 
TYi't filtrctU may contain phosphate of potassa, originating 
from the phosphate of lime present, and chrotnate of potassa^ 
resulting from the oxidation of the sesquioxide of chromium. 
In presence of the latter compound, the following reactions 
will occur in the solution : ist. Upon acidulation with acetic 
acid and addition of solution of acetate of lead, a yellow 
precipitate, soluble in potassa, is formed ; 2nd., if hydrochloric 
acid is added and sulphuretted hydrogen conducted into the 
solution, the latter acquires a green color, and, upon adding 
ammonia, a bluish-grey precipitate of chromic hydrate is 
produced ; 3rd., if nitrate of silver is added to the solution, 
a brick-red precipitate is formed. 

The precipitate remaining on the filter, may consist of 
zinc, mixed with the oxides of iron, nickel, cobalt, aluminium 
and manganese. It is dissolved in boiling hydrochloric acid, 
acetate of soda added, and the fluid boiled until no further 
precipitation occurs. The iron is now completely separated. 
The solution is then, filtered, the precipitate washed, and an 
excess of potassa added to ^q filtrate ; if the solution contains 
cobalt, nickel or manganese — ^which is improbable — a perma- 
nent precipitate is formed. This is separated frorh the fluid by 
filtration : its further examination is, however, unnecessary, as 
the metals of which it consists are not poisonous. The 
filtrate may contain aluminium and zinc. The latter metal is 
detected by acidulating the filtrate with acetic acid, and adding a 
solution of sulphuretted hydrogen : in presence of zinc a white 
precipitate of its sulphide is formed. 
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In case organic substances are present, the precipitation of 
chromium by sulphide of ammonium may possibly have been 
hindered, and the metal have passed into the filtrate. When, 
therefore, chromium is not detected in the precipitate, the 
filtrate should also be examined. For this purpose, the fluid 
is evaporated to dryness, and the residue obtained fused with 
a mixture of nitrate and carbonate of soda. The fused mass 
is then taken up with water, the solution acidulated with 
acetic acid, and a solution of acetate of lead added: if 
chromium be present, a yellow precipitate, soluble in potassa, 
is produced. 

I»KTSCTIOiV OF AliKAIiOIDS AND SOIHB Ilili-HSFIIfSH 

ORGANIC 8UB8TANOB8.* 

A general method for effecting the detection of alkaloids 
was first proposed by Stas. Since the publication of this 
method, modifications to it have been recommended by Otto^ 
and by Z. Uslar and y, Erdman, Other processes have 
been suggested by Rodgers and Girwood, by E. Frollius, and 
by Graham and Hoftnan, The latter will doubtless become 
general in their application ; but up to the present time they 
have been employed exclusively in the detection of strychnine. 
Dialysis has also been recently applied in the separation of 
alkaloids. 

STAS'S METHOD. 

This method is based upon the facts : (^), that the acid salts 
of the alkaloids, especially those containing an excess of tar- 



* Colchicine, picrotoxine and digitaline. 
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taric or oxalic acids, are decomposed by caustic alkalies and 
by the bicarbonates of soda andpotassa ; (^), that the alkaloids, 
when liberated in this manner, are combined with a certain 
amount of water which determines their solution in ether, 
although, in a desiccated state they may be insoluble in this 
menstruum ; (r), that they may be extracted from their aqueous 
solutions by agitation with ether. 

Stas*s original method is as follows : The suspected sub- 
stances, if organs are contained, are cut into fine shreds, then 
mixed with absolute alcohol, 0.5 to 2. grammes of tartaric or 
oxalic acid added and the whole introduced into a flask and 
heated at a temperature of 60*^ to 75*^. When quite cold, 
the mixture is filtered, and the undissolved portion remaining 
on the filter washed with absolute alcohol, the washings being 
added to the filtrate. The alcoholic solution is evaporated, 
either by placing it under a bell-jar connected with an air- 
pump, or by passing a current of air, having a temperature not 
exceeding 35** over it, until reduced to a quarter of its original 
volume : the complete expulsion of the alcohol being then 
rendered certain. If insoluble matter separates during this 
operation, the concentrated fluid is passed through a moistened 
filter, the water used in washing the residue being united to 
the filtrate which is then evaporated to dryness by aid of the 
air-pump or by placing the fluid in a bell-jar over concentrated 
sulphuric acid. When the evaporation is completed, the 
residue is treated with absolute alcohol, the alcohol allowed to 
evaporate at the ordinary temperature of the air, and the 
second residue dissolved in the smallest possible amount of 
water. The fluid thus obtained is placed in a test-tube, and a 
concentrated solution of bicarbonate of soda added so long 
as effervescence takes place. Ether is then added, the mix- 
ture thoroughly shaken, and after it has remained at rest for 
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some time, a small portion of the supernatant ether removed 
and evaporated on a watch-glass : the residue obtained will 
consist of the alkaloid present. Two cases are now possible : 
the alkaloid is a solid, or it is a liquid and is volatile. 

The further treatment of the solution is modified according 
to these circumstances. 



a, THE ALKALOID IS LIQUID AND VOLATILE. 

If, upon the evaporation of the ether, oily streaks were 
left on the watch-glass, a volatile alkaloid is probably pres- 
ent. 

In this case, "a solution,of caustic potassa is added to the 

test-tube, the mixture shaken, the supernatant ether decanted * 
into a flask and the remaining solution again washed with 
ether until the last portion fails to leave a residue upon 
evaporation. The etherial fluids are then united, and two 
cubic centimetres of water, acidulated with one-fifth of its 
weight of sulphuric acid, added. This acid retains the alka- 
loid, which is now in the state of a pure acid-sulphate soluble 
in water, the animal matters present remaining dissolved in 
the ether. The ether, in which some sulphate of conia may 
be contained — although the greater portion of this compound 
would remain in the aqueous solution — is then decanted. The 
remaining aqueous solution of the pure sulphate of the alka- 
loid is placed in a test-tube, a solution of caustic potassa and 
some ether added, and the mixture well shaken. The ether 
is next decanted and allowed to spontaneously evaporate in a 



* The necessity of decanting etherial and other solutions is advanta- 
geously obviated by the use of a pipette. — Trans, 
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dry place at a very low tonperatarey and the ammonia possibly 
present is then removed by placing the vessel containing the 
residue over sulphuric add. The residue now obtained con- 
sists of the alkaloid present in a state of purity, and can 
be directly identified by means of the reactions described fur- 
ther on. 

b. THE ALKALOID IS SOLID. 

It sometimes occiu^ that ether fails to take up all of the 
alkaloid present in the fluid treated with bicarbonate of soda. 
Under these circumstances the fluid should be mixed with 
caustic potassa, the mixture shaken, and the ether decanted ; 
this operation being repeated several times, until the entire 
amount of the alkaloid is removed ; the ethereal fluids are then 
united in a capsule, and allowed to spontaneously evaporate. 
The result of the evaporation may be solid ; more frequently, 
however, a milky liquid remains which restores the blue color 
In reddened litmus paper; if so, the presence of a vege- 
l;\l)le alkaloid is certain. In order to purify the residue, 
a few drops of water, slightly acidulated with sulphuric acid, 
tire ndded to the capsule, and the latter turned, so as to bring 
ihe fluitl in contact with the substance at all points ; in this 
nmnner a colorless and limpid fluid is obtained, the fatty 
«<nhstji!U'es adhering to the dish. The liquid is decanted into 
rt flpf'oiul rrtpsulo, ihc remaining residue washed with a little 
rtritl\ilrtti'il WAler, and the washings likewise added to the 
|Minrl|ijll snhltlf)n. The fluid is now evaporated either in 
TfrrT/f*, \s\ ^^\\^\ ftulphuric acid, to about three-fourths of its 
ts^ipjh:\l V<0\Uli«» rt I'onccntrated solution of neutral carbon- 
'\\v \s\ \s^\\\\'^'^^\ inhli'tl, and the mixture treated with absolute 
;On\l\>\li \\\\\y\\ dIftftolvcH the liberated alkaloid, and separates 
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it from the sulphate of potassa formed and the excess of 
carbonate of potassa. The alcoholic solution is decanted and 
allowed to evaporate in vacuo or in the air : the alkaloid now 
crystallizes out in a state suitable for further examina- 
tion. 

MODIFICATIONS TO STAS'S METHOD, PROPOSED BY OTTO. 

In Stasis method, the loss of morphine is possible, -for, if 
ether is not added immediately after the addition of carbonate 
of soda, this alkaloid crystallizes and is then no longer soluble 
in that menstruum ; and, if the ethereal solution is not quickly 
decanted, the portion dissolved will likewise separate out in 
small crystals. In both cases, morphine will remain in the 
aqueous solution from which the other alkaloids have been 
extracted by the ether. M. Otto recommends the addition of 
chloride of ammonium and a little soda-lye, in order to dis- 
solve the alkaloid. Upon allowing the solution so obtained 
to stand for some time exposed to the air, crystals of morphine 
are deposited. 

According to the same authority, it is advisable to omit 
the distinction drawn by Stas between volatile and fixed 
alkaloids, and submit both to the treatment recommended for 
those that are volatile. 

Otto also recommends the agitation of the fluid contain- 
ing the oxalates or tartrates of the alkaloids with ether, pre- 
viously to their separation by means of bicarbonate of soda. 
By this treatment the elimination of the coloring matter pres- 
ent — as well as of colchicine^ digitaline, picrotoxifie, traces of 
atropine^ and various impurities — is accomplished. As soon 
as the ether ceases to become colored and to leave a residue 
upon evaporation, alkali is added, and the operation con- 
cluded as usual. In this way the alkaloid is obtained, almost 
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directly, in a pure condition. This last modification appears 
to us to be a very happy one, inasmuch as it greatly facilitates 
the purification of the alkaloid present 



MODIFICATIONS TO STAS'S METHOD, PROPOSED BY USLAR AND 

ERDMAN. 

I St. The materials to be examined are brought to the con- 
sistence of a thin paste, and digested for about two hours 
with water, to which some hydrochloric acid has been added, 
at a temperature of 60° to 80°. The mixture is then filtered 
through a moistened linen cloth, and the residue washed with 
warm acidulated water ; the washings being added to the 
solution. 

2nd. Some pure quartz sand — or, preferably, silica prepared 
by the decomposition of fluoride of silicium — is added to the 
filtrate, the fluid supersaturated with ammonia, and evapo- 
rated to dryness over a v/ater-bath : the addition of silica ren- 
ders the residue friable. 

3rd. The residue is boiled repeatedly with amylic alcohol, 
which extracts all the alkaloid present as well as the fatty 
and coloring matters, and the extracts filtered through filter 
paper that has been moistened with amylic alcohol. 

4th. The filtered fluid is thoroughly agitated with ten or 
twelve times its volume of almost boiling water acidulated 
with hydrochloric acid : the hydrochlorate of the alkaloid pres- 
ent goes into the aqueous solution, the fatty and coloring 
BuhstJinces remaining dissolved in the oily supernatant layer. 
The Irtttcr i» separated by means of a pipette, and the acid 
rttjupoUR Bohition shaken with fresh quantities of amylic 
rtlrnhnl unHI n»inpletcly decolorized. 

j(ilu The rtqurouM solution is then concentrated, ammonia 
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added, and the mixture well shaken with warm amylic alcohol, 
in which the alkaloid dissolves. As soon as the solution 
forms a supernatant layer upon the surface of the fluid, it is 
drawn off with a pipette and evaporated on a water-bath. In 
this manner, the alkaloid is usually obtained in a sufficient 
state of purity to admit of its immediate identification ; if, 
however, a small portion turns brown when treated with concen- 
trated sulphuric acid, the process of purification must be 
repeated. Under these circumstances it is re-dissolved in 
dilute hydrochloric acid; the solution repeatedly shaken with 
amylic alcohol, in order to extract the impurities present, and 
the alkaloid then extracted with ammonia and amylic alcohol, 
as previously directed. 

The method of von Uslar and Erdman differs from that of 
Stas merely in the substitution of amylic alcohol for ether, 
and of hydrochloric acid for oxalic or tartaric acids. It offers 
no advantages over Stas's method if the alkaloids present are 
soluble in ether but is even less advantageous in this case, 
inasmuch as its execution requires a longer time. In cases 
where the detection of morphine, or an unknown alkaloid, is 
desired, the use of amylic alcohol instead of ether is, it is 
true, preferable ; still, with the exercise of care, ether can also 
be employed, and, as this process greatly facilitates examina- 
tions when no clew to the poison present exists and all alka- 
loids may possibly be absent, we prefer it to the one just 
described. 

RODGERS AND GIRDWOOD's METHOD. 

This method — which as yet has only been employed in 
the detection of strychnine — is based upon the solubility of this 
alkaloid in chloroform. The substancesainder_ examination 
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are digested with dilute hydrochloric acid, and the mixture 
filtered. The filtrate is then evaporated to dryness on the 
water-bath, the residue taken up with pure alcohol, the alco- 
holic solution evaporated, the second residue treated with 
water, and the solution so obtained filtered. The filtrate is 
next supersaturated with ammonia, and well shaken with 
chloroform, which, upon being separated by means of a pipette 
and evaporated, leaves the alkaloid in an impure state. Con- 
centrated sulphuric acid is then poured upon the alkaloid : 
the latter is not affected by this treatment, whereas the foreign 
organic substances present are carbonized. After the lapse 
of several hours, the mixture is treated with water, the fluid 
filtered, and the strychnine extracted from the filtrate by means 
of ammonia and chloroform, as already described. The oper- 
ation is repeated until the residue obtained by evaporating 
the chloroform is no longer affected by the treatment with sul- 
phuric acid. 



PROLLIUS'S METHOD. 



The suspected substances are boiled with aqueous alcohol, 
mixed with tartaric acid, and evaporated at a gentie heat. The 
remaining aqueous solution is then passed through a moisten- 
ed filter, ammonia added to the filtrate, and the mixture shaken 
with chloroform. The chloroform is separated, the last trace 
of the original solution removed by washing with water, three 
parts of alcohol added, and the fluid evaporated. If strych- 
nine be present, it will now separate out in crystals. This 
method is applicable only in presence of a considerable quan- 
tity of strychnine, and is less serviceable than the one preced- 
ing. 
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GRAHAM AND HOFMAN'S METHOD. 

This method, which is applied to the detection of strychnine 
in beer, is founded upon the fact that an aqueous solution of a 
strychnine salt yields the alkaloid to animal charcoal, from 
which it can be subsequently extracted by boiling with 
alcohol. The beer to be examined is shaken with 30 grammes 
of animal charcoal, and the mixture then allowed to stand 
twenty-four hours, with occasional shaking. The solution is 
next filtered, the animal charcoal washed with water, and 
boiled for half-an-hour with four times its weight of 90 per 
cent, alcohol. The apparatus represented in Fig. 12 is employed, 
!□ order to avoid a loss of substance in this operation. 




The alcohol is filtered hot, evaporated, and the residue 
obtained treated with a small quantity of solution of potassa, 
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and then agitated with ether. Upon spontaneous evaporation, 
the ethereal solution leaves the strychnine present in a com- 
paratively pure state. 

Macadam proposes to use this process for the detection of 
strychnine in animal bodies. For this purpose, the suspected 
materials are heated with a solution of oxalic acid, as in Stas's 
method, and the strychnine detected in the filtered solution in 
the manner just described. This method is scarcely to be re- 
commended : the use of animal charcoal is doubtless serviceable 
in the examination of beer, as it effects the separation of a small 
amount of strychnine from a large quantity of fluid, but its 
application to other researches is much less to be advised. 

APPLICATION OF DIALYSIS IN THE DETECTION OF ALKALOIDS. 

In order to apply the dialytic method to the separation of 
alkaloids, the suspected substances are heated with hydrochlo- 
ric acid, and the solution introduced into the dialyzer. The 
hydrochlorates of the alkaloids, being crystalline bodies, 
transverse the membrane, and are contained, for the greater 
part, after twenty-four hours, in the outer solution. The 
fluid is then concentrated, and the alkaloids either direcdy 
precipitated, or purified by one of the preceding methods. 

IDBNTIFICATION OF TBIB A£<KAJ«On». 

The alkaloid having been isolated by one of the preced- 
ing methods, it remains to establish its identity. Owing to 
the small number of reactions characteristic of organic com- 
pounds, this is a matter of considerable difficulty. There 
are two cases possible : the alkaloid may either be volatile or 
fixed. 
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THE ALKALOID IS VOLATILE. 

In this case it may consist of nicotine, conine or aniline : 
less known alkaloids (piccoline, etc.) may also be present. 
We will confine ourselves to the consideration of the three first 
mentioned. 

The alkaloid is divided into several portions which are 
placed on watch-glasses and submitted to the following tests : 

a. A drop is treated with nitric acid : this may, 
or may not, impart a red tint to the alkaloid ; if 
it does, another drop is treated with dry hydroch- 
loric acid gas : if it assumes a deep violet color, 

it probably consists of conme. 

b. In case a red color was not produced 
by the addition of nitric acid, another drop is 
treated with chloride of lime. If it acquires a 
violet tint, and two other drops, when heated, 
one with arsenic acid, the other with nitrate 
of mercury, become red, the body present consists 

of aniline. 

or an homologous base. 

c. Should the above tests fail to give posi- 
tive results, and the substance, when treated 
with chlorine, assumes a blood-red color, and 
with hydrochloric acid does not change in the 
cold but turns to a deep violet color upon boil- 
ing, it probably consists of nicotine. 

THE ALKALOID IS FIXED. 



I 



A very minute quantity is dissolved in the smallest possi- 
ble amount of hydrochloric acid, and an excess of ammonia 
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added. Three cases are how possible : (a) A precipitate, in- 
soluble in an excess of the precipitant, is immediately formed ; 
(d) a precipitate is formed, which, at first dissolves, but is 
subsequently deposited from the fluid ; (c) no precipitate is 
produced, or, in case one forms, it dissolves in an excess of 
the precipitant and fails to separate out upon allowing the fluid 
to stand. 

a. Ammonia produces a permanent precipitate. 

A small quantity of an aqueous solution of carbonic acid 
is poured over the alkaloid in the water-glass, and notice taken 
whether it dissolves or not : in either case the mixture is eva- 
porated on a water-bath to dryness, in order to avoid a loss of 
substance. 

CARBONIC ACID FAILS TO DISSOLVE THE ALKALOID. 

After the evaporation is completed, ether is added to the 
watch-glass : the alkaloid may, or may not, be dissolved. The 
ether is then evaporated at the ordinary temperature of the 
air. 

Ether fails to dissolve the alkaloid. 

It probably consists of berberine. 

In this case, it will possess a yellow color, 
and its hydrochlorate will give a reddish-brown 
precipitate upon addition of sulphide of ammo- 
nia. 

Ether dissolves the alkaloid, — A small por- 
tion is treated with nitric acid. If an intense 
green coloration is produced, the remaining por- 
tion is dissolved in ether, and an ethereal solu- 
tion of oxalic acid added. If the precipitate 
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narcoHne, 



now formed does not dissolve upon the addition 
of a little water, there is reason to suppose the 
presence of aricine. 

Provided the addition of nitric acid did not 
produce a coloration, the mixture of the alkaloid 
and this acid is treated with a small quantity of 
sulphuric acid : if the fluid now acquires a red 
color, the substance probably consists of 

Should both nitric and sulphuric acids fail 
to cause a reaction, the alkaloid is dissolved in 
ether, precipitated by an ethereal solution 
of oxalic acid, and the precipitate treated with a 
little water. If it dissolves, it probably consists of papaverine. 

CARBONIC ACID DISSOLVES THE ALKALOID. 

The substance is treated with ether, notice being taken if 
it dissolves, which is evaporated at the ordinary temperature 
of the air so as to prevent a loss of minute portions of the 
alkaloid. 

Ether dissolves the alkaloid, — If nitric acid 
gives first a scarlet, then a yellow color, sul- 
phuric acid a yellow, changing to red and violet, 
and hydrochloric acid a violet color, the alkaloid 
present is probably veratrine. 

If the above colorations are not produced, - 
chlorine water is added to another portion of 
the substance, then ammonia ; the formation of 
a green color, changing to violet and turning 
red upon a renewed addition of chlorine water, 
denotes the presence of quinine. 

In case all of these tests give but negative 
results, and the alkaloid is soluble in concentra- 
ted sulphuric acid, a solution being formed which 
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assumes a reddish-violet tint when stirred with 
a glass rod previously dipped in bromine water, 
the presence of 
is indicated. 

Ether fails to dissolve the alkaloid, — If the 
substance is capable of being sublimed, * it con- 
sists of 



delphine. 



cinchonine. 



b. Ammonia produces a precipitate^ which redissolves in an excess 
of the precipitant^ but separates out after the lapse of an hour. 

The substance is treated with cold absolute 
alcohol and its solubility in this menstruum noted. 
If it readily dissolves, it probably consists of brucine. 

The presence of this alkaloid is confirmed by 
applying the following tests : (i) Nitric acid im- 
parts a blood-red color to the substance ; (2) 
if treated with sulphuric acid, it acquires a red- 
dish tint which subsequently changes to yellow 
and green ; (3) chlorine at first fails to cause a 
coloration, but after some time a yellow color 
which afterwards changes to a red is produced; 
(4) upon treating the substance with bromine, 
it immediately assumes a violet tinge. 

In case the alkaloid is only slightly soluble in 
alcohol, there is reason to infer the presence of strychnine. 

The following confirmatory tests should be 
applied : (i) If the substance is treated with a 
mixture of sulphuric acid and an oxydizing body, 
such as bichromate of potassa, binoxide of ' 
manganese, or peroxide of lead it acquires a 

* Cinchonine, when sublimed, condenses in minute brilliant needles. 
— Trans, 
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violet color, which changes into red and finally 
passes into a clear yellow ; (2) the addition of 
bichloride of platinum produces a precipitation 
of the hydrochlorate. 

Should, however, the substance be only slight- 
ly soluble in alcohol, and the above reactions 
fail to take place, the presence of solanine, 

is indicated. In presence of this alkaloid the 
following reactions will occur : (i) Upon treating 
the substance with concentrated sulphuric acid, 
it assumes a rose tint, which changes after some 
time has elapsed first to a deep violet, then to 
a brown color ; (2) a solution of a salt of the 
alkaloid reduces gold and silver salts ; (3) the 
addition of oxalic acid produces a precipitate in 
the aqueous and even acid solution of its 
salts. 

c. Ammonia fails to produce a precipitate^ or 
redis solves permanently the one formed. 

The solubility of the alkaloid in ether is as- 
certained. If it be soluble, it may consist of 
aconitine, atropine or codeine ; if insoluble, of 
emetine or morphine. 

The alkaloid is soluble in ether. — If bichloride 
of platinum fails to precipitate the hydrochlorate 
from a neutral solution of the alkaloid, and sul- 
phuric acid causes it to assume a yellow color 
which subsequently changes to a reddish-violet, 
it probably consists of aconitine. 

In case bichloride of , platinum causes a pre- 
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cipitate and sulphuric acid fails to produce the 
yellow coloration referred to above, the presence 
of either atropine or codeine is indicated. In 
order to decide which of these bases is present, 
the substance is dissolved in pure chloric acid 
and the solution allowed to spontaneously evap- 
orate. If the alkaloid is deposited during this 
operation, it probably consists of 

If this is not the case, there is reason to infer 
the presence of 

The alkaloid is insoluble in ether, — If it dis- 
solves in acetone it probably consists of 

If acetone fails to dissolve it, the presence of 
is indicated. 

The following confirmatory tests should be 
applied : (i) Upon treating the substance with 
nitric acid, it acquires a blood-red color ; (2) the 
addition of a solution of a persalt of iron pro- 
duces an evanescent blue coloration ; (3) chlo- 
ride of gold is colored blue, when treated with 
the alkaloid ; (4) the substance reduces iodic 
acid : this reduction is detected by adding to 
the acid a little starch-paste, which turns blue 
upon the liberation of the iodine ; (5) permanga- 
nate of potassa, if heated with the substance, is 
reduced and acquires a green color. 



atropine, 

codeine, 

emetine, 
morphine. 



IDENTIFICATION OF DIGITALINE, PICROTOXINE AND COLCHICINE. 



It has already been remarked that in exhausting the first 
acid solution with ether — ^previous to the neutralization, ac- 
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cording to Otto's method — colchicine, a weak alkaloid, digita- 
line, an indefinite mixture, picrotoxine (which appears to possess 
the properties of an acid), and traces of atropine, pass into 
solution. 

The ether is evaporated on a water-bath to dryness, the 
residuary mass treated with slightly warmed water and the 
solution filtered from the undissolved resinous matter. The 
aqueous solution is next rendered feebly alkaline by addition 
of soda lye, and then well agitated with ether, until this fluid 
ceases to leave a residue upon evaporation. The ethereal so- 
lution is now decanted, and the water present removed by 
means of chloride of calcium. If it is evaporated, a residue 
containing the colchicine^ digitaline and traces of atropine 
(mixed possibly with a minute quantity of picrotoxine, which is 
here left out of consideration) is obtained. 

a. The alkaline solution^ from which the ether has been re- 
moved, is acidulated with hydrochloric acid and again shaken 
with ether. The picrotoxine present is now dissolved, and 
upon dehydrating (by means of fused chloride of sodium) 
and evaporating the ethereal solution can be obtained in 
crystals. The crystals of picrotoxine are easily recognized 
by their forming in feathery tufts as well as by their length 
and silky brilliancy. Should crystals fail to form in a short 
time, it is advisable to take up the residue, left by the evapo- 
rations of the ether, with slightly warmed alcohol, and to allow 
the latter to spontaneously evaporate on a watch-glass, or, if 
the quantity of substance is exceedingly minute, on the slide 
of a microscope. After determining the form of the crystals, 
it should be ascertained that they possess an intense bitter 
taste and exhibit the other characteristic properties of picrotox- 
ine. The following reaction is distinctive : If the crystals 
are dissolved in an aqueous solution of soda and a few drops 

4* 
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of " Fehling's solution "♦ added, a reddish precipitate of cu- 
prous oxide is formed. 

b. Provided picrotoxine has not been found, the ethereal so- 
lution obtained by agitating the alkaline fluid with ether is to 
be examined for colchicine and digitaline. To this end, the 
residue obtained upon evaporating the solution to dryness is 
taken up with water, and the filtered fluid tested as follows • 
I. It is ascertained if a drop of the solution possesses the 
bitter taste of digitaline. 2. Another drop is treated with so- 
lution of tannin ; if either alkaloid be present, a precipitate is 
formed. 3. Two drops of the solution are next tested : one 
with tincture of iodine, the other with chloride of gold. These 
reagents precipitate colchicine, but do not affect solutions of 
digitaline or picrotoxine. Unfortunately traces of atropine, pos- 
sibly present, would cause the same reaction ; the test there- 
fore fails to be conclusive. 4. Several portions of the solution 
are evaporated on watch crystals. Concentrated nitric acid is 
added to one portion : if colchicine be present, an evane'scent 
violet coloration is produced, which changes to a light yellow 
upon addition of water, and to a pure yellow or reddish-orange 
color, if the mixture is saturated with a slight excess of caustic 
alkali. 5. Another portion of the residue is dissolved in a few 
drops of concentrated sulphuric acid,and the solution stirred with 
a glass rod moistened with bromine water : in presence of digit- 
aline a violet-red color is produced. This coloration is more dis- 
tinct when a small quantity of the alkaloid and an excess of sul- 
phuric acid are present. 6. If a large amount of substance is at 
hand, the residue can be boiled with hydrochloric acid, and the 
green or brownish color and characteristic odor of digitaline pro- 

* An alkaline solution of tartrate of copper, employed in the examina- 
tion of sugar, urine, and wine. — Trans, 
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duced, in case this body be present : this, however, is not a very 
delicate test. 7. Finally ; it is advisable when the presence of dig- 
italine issuspected to ascertain its physiological action. For this 
purpose, a minute quantity of the substance is placed upon the 
heart of a frog : in presence of the alkaloid, the pulsations are 
immediately retarded, or even arrested. 

Although by means of the tests given above the existence 
of a special alkaloid, or of one of the ill-defined substances just 
mentioned, may be justly regarded as probable, its presence has 
not yet with certainty been demonstrated. This is especially 
true in cases where the compound possesses but few character- 
istic properties. When possible, the suspected substance should 
be obtained in a crystaline form, and then compared by aid of the 
microscope — if the small quantity present permits of no other ex- 
amination — ^with crystals of the pure alkaloid, prepared under 
the same conditions. • 

In case 20 or even 10 centigrammes of substance are at hand, 
it is best to convert the alkaloid into its hydrochlorate, and 
evaporate the solution of this salt to dryness. The residue, 
after being weighed, is dissolved in water, and a solution of sul- 
.phate of silver added. The precipitate of chloride of silver 
formed is collected and carefully weighed, in order to calculate 
the weight of the chlorine contained in the hydrochlorate and 
consequently the molecular weight of the alkaloid. The filtrate 
from the chloride of silver, which contains the alkaloid in the 
state of sulphate, is treated with hydrochloric acid, to remove 
the excess of silver present and the fluid then filtered. The fil- 
trate is next shaken with potassa and ether. Upon decanting and 
evaporating the ethereal solution, a residue consisting of the 
alkaloid present is obtained, which is then purified by crystal- 
lization from alcohol. An elementary analysis of the alkaloid 
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is now executed. Certainty as to the presence of an individ- 
ual alkaloid is attainable only when the execution of this con- 
firmatory test is possible. The reactions previously described can 
be performed with fifteen centigrammes of substance, and this 
amount is sometimes contained in a cadaver. If but one or 
two centigrammes are at hand, it is still possible to detect the 
presence of an alkaloid ; a conclusion, however, as to which can- 
not be arrived at, especially if the substance found is a liquid 
or an amorphous body, and one that presents few distinctive 
properties. 



METBODB TO BE CIMPLOTED, WHEIV NO GLEWTOTIIB 
NAVrBE OF THE POISON PRESENT CAN BE 
- OBTAINED. 



If poisoning has been caused by the administration of a 
mixture of numerous substances and tliese greatly differ in 
their properties, it is impossible to demonstrate in an incon- 
testible manner tlie presence of each individual poison. This 
contingency fortunately but seldom arises ; the criminal usual- 
ly has recourse to one or two poisons, the detection of which is 
possible. It must not be imagined, however, that the presence 
of a poison in an organ can at once be detected with certainty 
by the mere application of a few tests; because, in searching for 
a substance which is absent, we may unwittingly destroy the one 
present, or, at least, transform it into combinations which would 
not allow of a definite conclusion as to its original condition. 

In order to follow a systematic method in researches of 
this nature, it is advisable to divide the materials under exam- 
ination into three parts : one portion is preserved, in order to 
ascert«in its physiological effects on animals, the chemical anal- 
sis having failed to give positive results. The other portions 
are submitted to analysis, but with slightly different objects 
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in view ; one is subjected to a series of tests which are adapt- 
ed, under all circumstances, to place the chemist on the track 
of the poison present, and which, in some cases, may even give 
conclusive and definite results. Should these tests furnish only 
indications of the nature of the poison, the remaining portion 
serves, with the assistance of this information, to establish 
beyond doubt the identity of the substance. 

IIVDICATIVB TB8T8. 

Two cases may present themselves : the materials to be 
examined possess either an alkaline (or neutral) or an acid 
reaction. As the methods to be pursued in either of these 
cases differ somewhat, they will be treated separately. 

THE SUBSTANCE POSSESSES AN ACID REACTIGN. 

The materials are mixed with water, placed in a retort 
provided with a delivery-tube which dips in a solution of 
nitrate of silver, and heated over a water-bath : if a cyanide 
be present, hydrocyanic acid will be disengaged, and a white 
precipitate of cyanide of silver formed : this is examined as 
previously directed {vide p. 50). 

In case a precipitate is not produced by the above treat- 
ment, more water is added to the retort, and the mixture 
boiled for about an hour, care being taken to collect the 
evolved vapors in a well-cooled receiver. The portion remain- 
ing in the retort is thrown on a filter and the filtrate obtained 
united with the distillate. The residue remaining on the 
filter is next washed with boiling absolute alcohol, the 
washings being added to the aqueous solution. In this way, 
the suspected substances are divided into soluble and insolu* 
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ble portions, which are examined separately, as directed 
below, 

«. LIQUID PORTION. 

If the addition of alcohol caused a precipitation of animal 
matters, these are separated by filtering the solution. The 
filtrate is then placed under a bell-jar over concentrated 
sulphuric acid until its volume is considerably reduced. The 
solution may contain organic and inorganic bases and acids. 
In order to detect all bodies that are present, the following 
course is pursued : 

(i). A current of sulphuretted hydrogen is conducted 
through the solution: the precipitation of some metals, 
usually thrown down by this gas, may fail to take 
place in this instance, owing to the presence of organic 
substances ; however, some metals are precipitated, even in 
presence of organic compounds, and organic acids are but 
seldom present. In case a precipitate is formed, it is mixed 
with pure silica, collected on a filter, and treated with nitric 
acid. If the precipitate fails to dissolve, it is treated with 
aqua regia. In either case, the solution obtained is examined 
for metals by the ordinary methods. 

(2). The solution in which sulphuretted hydrogen failed to 
produce a precipitate, or the filtrate separated from the pre- 
cipitate formed, is divided into two parts: one portion is 
treated with ether and a solution of potassa ; the other with 
ether and a solution of soda. Both mixtures are then well 
agitated, and notice taken if the ether dissolves any thing : if 
so, the operation is repeated several times until all soluble 
substances are removed. The ethereal solutions are next 
decanted and united, and then submitted to the examination 
for alkaloids as directed pp. 65-84. 
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(3). If — ^the above treatment giving either positive or 
negative results — a precipitate insoluble in ether is formed 
by the addition of potassa or soda, it is collected on a filter, 
washed, and dissolved in an acid. The solution is then tested 
for mineral bases. 

(4). In case no definite result has been obtained by the 
preceding operations, one of the portions (for instance, the 
one to which potassa was added) is tested for the acids possi- 
bly present in the state of salts. The solution is divided into 
two parts (A and B) which are examined separately : 

Portion A. — This is evaporated to dryness and the residue 
divided into four parts which are then tested for hydrofluoric, 
nitric, oxalic, and acetic and formic acids. 

a. Hydrofluoric acid. — A portion of the residue is heated 
in a platinum crucible with sulphuric acid, and the crucible 
covered with the convex face of a watch-crystal coated with 
wax in which lines have been traced with a pointed piece of 
wood. If, after gently heating the crucible for some time 
and removing the watch-crystal, the lines traced in the wax 
are found to be etched in the glass, the substance under ex- 
amination contains 2i fluoride. 

b. Nitric acid. — If this acid be present, and a second 
portion of the residue is heated with sulphuric acid and cop- 
per, reddish-fumes are evolved. Upon conducting the vapors 
into a solution of sulphate of iron or narcotine, the reactions 
already mentioned in treating of nitric acid take place. 

c. Oxalic acid. — The third portion of the residue is heated 
with sulphuric acid, and the evolved gas carefully collected. It 
should then be confirmed by an elementary analysis that the 
gas consists of equal volumes of carbonic oxide and carbonic 
acid. This test is not conclusive ; it is also necessary to 
ascertain if the precipitate produced by the addition of a 
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baryta solution {vide: under portion B^ produces the same 
reaction, inasmuch as other organic bodies could give rise to 
carbonic oxide and carbonic acid, and the danger of both 
admitting the presence of oxalic acid, when it is absent, 
and omitting its detection, in case it is present, would be 
incurred. 

</, Acetic and Formic acids. — ^The fourth portion of 
the residue is distilled with dilute sulphuric acid. After 
determining that a small portion, previously neutralized with 
a base, acquires a red color, upon addition of a solution of a 
persalt of iron, the distillate is divided into two parts. One 
portion is treated with bichloride of mercury : if formic add 
be present, metallic mercury is formed, with evolution of car- 
bonic acid which produces turbidity in lime-water. The 
remaining portion of the fluid is digested, in the cold, with an 
excess of litharge : in presence of acetic add, a soluble basic 
salt of lead, possessing an alkaline reaction, is produced. 

Portion B. — ^The second portion of the solution is super- 
saturated with nitric acid, and this neutralized by addition of 
a slight excess of ammonia. The ammonia is then expelled 
by boiling the fluid, and a solution of nitrate of baryta added. 
If 2i predpitate iorms, it is collected and subsequently examined 
for sulphuric, phosphoric, oxalic and boric acids as directed 
below. Th^ filtrate is preserved and tested for hydrochloric, 
hydrobromic and hydriodic acids. 

a. Oxalic acid. — A portion of the precipitate produced 
by the addition of nitrate of baryta is submitted to the test 
mentioned under the treatment of portion A, 

»' Sulphuric acid. — If an insoluble residue remains 
upon treating the remainder of the precipitate with dilute 
hydrochloric acid, it consists of sulphate of baryta and indi- 
cates the presence of sulphuric add. 
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c. Phosphoric acid. — An excess of solution of alum and 
ammonia is added to the portion of the precipitate dissolved 
in hydrochloric acid. If phosphoric acid be present, insoluble 
phosphate of alumina is precipitated. This is brought upon 
a filter : the^Urafe being preserved and subsequently examined 
for boric acid. Upon boiling the precipitate with solution of 
silicate of potassa, silicate of alumina is thrown down, and 
phosphate of potassa remains in solution. Chloride of am- 
monia is now added to the liquid — in or^er to eliminate the 
excess of silica from the silicate — and the solution filtered. 
Hhejiltrate is then tested for phosphates, by means of molyb- 
date of ammonia (vide: detection of phosphoric acid, p. 48). 

d. Boric acid. — The filtrate from the precipitate of 
phosphate of alumina is evaporated to dryness, the residue 
mixed with sulphuric acid and alcohol, and the latter ignited. 
If the substance contains boric acid^ the alcohol will burn with 
a green flame. 

The filtrate, separated from the precipitate produced by 
the addition of nitrate of baryta, may contain hydrochloric, 
hydrobromic and hydriodic acids. In order to detect these 
compounds, some nitrate of silver is added to the solution, and 
the precipitate that may form carefully washed and decom- 
posed by fusion with potassa. The mass is then dissolved in 
water, and the solution submitted to the following tests : 

e. Hydriodic acid. — Some starch paste and nitric acid — 
containing nitrous acid in solution — are added to a portion of 
the solution : in presence of an iodide, the fluid immediatel 
acquires a blue color. 

/ Hydrobromic acid. — In case iodine has not been 
detected, chlorine water and ether are added to a second 
portion of the fluid, and the mixture well agitated. If bromine 
be present, the ether will assume a brown color. In case 
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iodine is also contained in the fluid, and the detection of 
bromine is desired, it is necessary to acidulate the solution 
with hydrochloric acid, and then shake it with chloride of 
lime and bisulphide of carbon. The bisulphide of carbon 
dissolves the iodine, acquiring a violet color, which disappears 
upon a renewed addition of chloride of lime ; whereas, in 
presence of bromine an orange coloration remains, even after 
the disappearance of the iodine reaction. 

g. Hydrochloric acid. — Since the substance under ex- 
amination will already contain hydrochloric acid, it is unneces- 
sary, in most cases, to institute a search for this compound. 
Nevertheless, it may be well to take a quantity of the solution, 
corresponding to a known weight of the original substance, 
and precipitate the acid by adding nitrate of silver. The 
precipitate formed is dried and weighed. It is then heated 
in a current of chlorine, in order to completely convert it 
into chloride of silver, and its weight again determined. Only 
in case the amount of chloride found is very large, is it to be 
inferred that the poisoning has been caused by hydrochloric 
'acid. 

A. Hydrosulphuric acid. — {Sulphuretted hydrogen). If 
the precipitate produced by nitrate of silver possesses a black 
color, it may consist of a sulphide. Upon treating a portion 
with solution of hyposulphite of soda, all but the sulphide of 
silver is dissolved. In case a residue remains, it is calcined 
with nitrate of soda, and the sulphate formed detected by 
adding a soluble barium salt to its solution. 

Sulphates, chlorides, carbonates and phosphates are most 
frequently met with in the preceding examination, and it should 
be carefully noticed which of these salts exist in the greatest 
abundance. If acids of comparatively rare occurrence (such as 
the oxalic and tartaric) are found, their approximate amount 
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is also to be noted. These facts, together with the original 
acidity of the materials and the absence of other toxical bodies, 
would lead to the conclusion that the poisoning was caused by 
the reception of an acid, as well as to the identification of the 
special acid used. In subsequently effecting the detection of 
the poison by the determinative tests, the danger of destroying 
other poisons possibly contained in the substance will be ob- 
viated, as the question of the absence or presence of these latter 
will have been previously decided. 

(5). The examination for acids concluded, the various fluids 
which have accumulated, and from which the acids present 
have been separated, are united and the whole evaporated to 
dryness. The organic substances, present in the residue ob- 
tained, are destroyed by means of nitric acid, and the residual 
mass examined for soda. If this substance has not been in- 
troduced into the portion of fluid examined, and is discovered 
in a quantity largely in excess of the amount normally con- 
tained in the organism, it is probable that poisoning has been 
caused by its administration, and that an acid has also been 
given, either in order to mask the poison, or to act as an an-* 
tidote. In this case, it is necessary to carefully search for 
acetic acid, as this is the substance usually employed as an 
antidote for alkalies. 

(6.) Whatever results have been obtained by the preceding 
examinations, the portion of the fluid which has been treated 
with soda (;vide p. 87) is evaporated to dr3mess. The or- 
ganic matters possibly present are destroyed by means of 
nitric acid, or <iqua regia, and the residue taken up with water. 
The solution so obtained is then examined for metals (includ- 
ing potassa, which salt has not been introduced into this por- 
tion of the fluid in any of the preceding operations) by the 
usual methods. 
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(7). The soluble portion of the suspected materials having 
been thoroughly tested, the undissolved substances remaining 
on the filter are next examined. 



b. SOLID PORTION. 

(i). The organic matter present is first destroyed by treat- 
ment with aqua regia. The fluid is then evaporated to dryness, 
and the residue heated until the nitric acid is entirely expelled; 
the escaping vapors being collected in a cold receiver. The 
residue is next taken up with water, the solution filtered, and 
sulphuric acid added. Should a precipitate of sulphate of 
lime, sulphate of baryta or sulphate of strontia form, it is sep- 
arated from the fluid and further examined. The filtered solu- 
tion is then introduced into Marsh's apparatus, sodium amal- 
gam being employed for generating the hydrogen, and tested 
for arsenic and antimony by means of the reactions previously 
given. 

(2). Whether one of the above poisons be discovered or not, 
the still acid fluid is removed from the flask, a current of 
chlorine conducted through it for several hours and the solution 
then examined for mercury by Flandin and Danger's method. 
In case mercury is found it could scarcely have originated from 
the metal in Marsh's apparatus, as this would not be attacked 
by cold dilute sulphuric acid : however, to remove all doubts, 
the test should be repeated with a portion of the substances 
reserved for the examination by the determinative tests. 

(3). Whatever have been the results of the above examina- 
tions, it is still to be ascertained if the fluid, which has been 
successively treated by Marsh's and Flandin and Danger's 
methods, does not contain other metals. This is accomplished 
by means of the ordinary reactions. 
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THE SUBSTANCE POSSESSES A NEUTRAL OR AN ALKALINE 

REACTION. 

The examination is conducted in precisely the same manner 
as in the preceding case, excepting that the materials are first 
acidulated with oxalic or tartaric acids. Particular attention 
should be given to the search for soda, potassa, lime, baryta 
and strontia, and the determinative tests subsequently applied 
according to the indications obtained. 

]>ETERIXIINATIVB TBSTS. 

In many instances the tests we have termed indicative be- 
come determinative in their character. This is the case when 
the isolation of an alkaloid or a metal (unless mercury be 
found under the circumstances already mentioned) is accom- 
plished \ the results obtained are then conclusive. If, on the 
other hand, — not being able to separate either an alkaloid or a 
metal — upon saturating the originally acid fluid with potassa, 
or soda, the salts of these bases have been found in abun- 
dance, there is reason to infer that the poisoning has been 
caused by an acid ; or, if, after the neutralization of the origi- 
nally alkaline solution with an acid, potassa or soda are discov- 
ered in a large quantity, poisoning by an alkali is indicated. 

In case the fluid is neutral, but more or less colored and 
odoriferous, and iodides or bromides are detected, we may 
justly suspect that the poisoning has been caused by the recep- 
tion of iodine or bromine. 

According to the indications furnished, iodine, bromine, 
one, or all of the acids, the caustic alkalies, etc., are then de- 
tected by means of the methods to be employed in cases where 
the expert has a clew to the poison present. In this manner, 
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the presence of potassa and soda, and of bromine and iodine, 
even in mixtures, is easily ascertained. It only remains to 
mention the course to be pursued when suspicion exists that 
poisoning has been caused by the administration of a mixture 
of several acids. The suspected materials are boiled with water, 
and alcohol added to the solution in order to coagulate the 
animal matters. The solution is next filtered, the filtrate plac- 
ed in a retort provided with a receiver and distilled until the 
residual portion acquires a pasty consistency. In this way, the 
acids present are separated into two classes : (a) those that are 
sufficiently volatile to have passed into the receiver, such as, 
acetic, nitric, hydrochloric and sulphuric acids (the latter acid 
will only be partially volatilized) ; and (b) those that remain in 
the retort. The former are detected by examining the distillate 
as previously directed. 

The residue remaining in the retort is treated with absolute 
alcohol, the fluid filtered, and a solution of acetate of lead 
added to the filtrate : sulphuric, phosphoric and oxalic acids, 
if present, are precipitated. The precipitate is suspended in 
water and decomposed by means of sulphuretted hydrogen. 
The acids contained are now set free, and are detected by ap- 
plying the tests already mentioned. 

If there be reason to suspect the presence of both sulphuric 
and oxalic acids, the distillation is discontinued after a short 
time. The two acids are dissolved by shaking the moderately 
concentrated fluid remaining in the retort with ether, and, 
lipon evaporating the solution, will be obtained in a state suit- 
able for examination. Oxalic acid is then detected by means 
of sulphate of lime ; sulphuric by means of oxalate of baryta. 

The above examinations would fail to effect the detection 
oi phosphorus, and it is necessary to examine a separate portion 
of the original substance for this body. 



IV. 

MISCBIiliAIVBOirii BXAmiVATIOlVS. 



]>ETBR]IIINATION OF THE NATURE AND COI.OR OF 

THE HAIR AN]> RBAR]>. 

A criminal, in order to conceal his identity, may change 
the color of the hair and beard by artificial means ; either to 
a darker shade, in case they were naturally of a light color, 
or, to a lighter hue, if they were originally dark, and the 
chemical expert may be called upon to detect this artificial 
coloration, and restore the original color of the hair. 

It may also happen, that portions of hair still adhere to 
the clots of blood sometimes found on an instrument which 
has been employed in the commission of a crime, and conse- 
quently the question may arise as to the nature of the hair, 
whether it be human or animal. 

DETERMINATION OF THE COLOR OF THE HAIR AND BEARD. 

The mode of examination necessary when the hair has 
been blackened is different from that used when it has been 
decolorized. 
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The hair has been blackened. 
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As various methods of dyeing hair black are in use, the 
means of restoring the original color differ. The following 
are the methods most usually employed in dyeing : 

1°. The hair is well rubbed with a pomade, in which finely 
pulverized charcoal is incorporated. This preparation, which 
is sold under the name of " mHdinocotne^' possesses the dis- 
advantage of soiling the fingers and clothing, even for several 
days after its application. 

2°. The hair is moistened with a dilute solution of ammonia, 
and a perfectly neutral solution of a bismuth salt (chloride 
or nitrate) is then applied. It is subsequently washed, and al- 
lowed to remain in contact with a solution of sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

3°. The same operation is performed, a lead compound 
being substituted for the bismuth salt. 

4°. A mixture of litharge, chalk, and slacked lime is ap- 
plied, and the head covered with a warm cloth. The hair is 
afterwards washed, first with dilute vinegar, then with the 
yolk of an t,gg, 

5°. The hair is first cleansed with the yolk of an ^%%^ and 
then moistened with a solution of plumbate of lime ; or, 

6°. It is moistened with a solution of nitrate of silver, to 
which a quantity of ammonia sufficient to dissolve the precipi- 
tate first formed has been added. 

The first method merely causes a mechanical admixture of 
a coloring matter with the hair. In the four succeeding pro- 
cesses, a black metallic sulphide is produced ; either by the 
subsequent application of a solution of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, or by the action of the sulphur normally present in the 
hair. 

S 
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In the last method, the formation of sulphide of silver 
doubtless occurs ; but the principal change that takes place 
is probably due to the action of light, which, as is well known, 
decomposes the salts of silver. 

In order to restore the original color to hair which has 
been treated with ^^ nulamocome,*^ it is only necessary to 
dissolve in ether the fatty matters present, and then remove 
the charcoal by washing with water. 

In case the hair has been dyed by means of a bismuth or 
lead salt (as in methods 2. 3, 4 and 5), it is immersed for 
several hours in dilute hydrochloric acid : the metal present 
dissolves, as chloride, and the original color of the hair is 
rendered apparent. It then remains to detect the metal 
dissolved in the acid solution, in order to establish, beyond 
doubt, the fact that a dye has been employed. This is ac- 
complished by means of the methods used for the detection of 
metals is cases of supposed poisoning. 

If, finally, an ammoniacal solution of nitrate of silver has 
been employed to cause the coloration, the hair is immersed, 
for some time, in a dilute solution of cyanide of potassium, and 
the fluid subsequently examined for silver. In case a portion 
of the salt has been converted into the sulphide, it will be 
difficult to restore the original color, as the removal of this 
compound is not easily effected. 

The hair has been decolorized. 

Black hair can be bleached by means of chlorine-water, 
the various shades of the blonde being produced by the more 
or less prolonged action of the reagent. In this case, the 
odor of chlorine is completely removed only with great 
difficulty, and the hair is rarely uniformly decolorized. 
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The expert may therefore be able to observe indica- 
tion that will greatly assist him in arriving at a definite con- 
clusion. The hair should be carefully examined up to the 
roots : if several days have elapsed since the decolorization 
has been performed, the lower portion of the hair will have 
grown and will exhibit its natural color. No method has yet 
been proposed that restores the original color to bleached 
hair. It is very possible, however, that this end would be 
attained by allowing nascent hydrogen to act upon the de- 
colorized hair. For this purpose, it would be necessary to 
immerse it in water containing some sodium amalgam, and 
slightly acidulated with acetic acid. 

DETERMINATION OF THE NATURE OF THE HAIR. 

In examinations of this character use is made of the 
microscope. The hair to be examined is suspended in syrup, 
oil, or glycerine and placed between two thin glass plates. 
Human hair is sometim::s cylindrical ; sometimes flattened. 
It consists either of a central canal, or of a longitudinal 
series of oblong cavities which contain oily coloring matter,' 
and possesses the same diameter throughout its entire length. 
The brown^ hair of the beard and whiskers, medium-sized 
chestnut hair, the hair of a young blonde girl, and the 
downy hair of a young man possess respectively a diameter 
of 0.03 to 0.15 ; 0.08 to 0.09 ; 0.06 ; and 0.015 ^^ 0.022 
millimetres. These exhibit on the surface slightly projecting 
scales, which are irregularly sinuous at the border, separated 
from each other by a space of about 0.0 1 m.m., and are 
transparent, whatever ma/ be their color. 

The hair of ruminants is short and stiff, and is character- 
ized by containing cavities filled with air. Wool, however, 
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forms an exception, as it consists of entire hairs, homogeneous 
in appearance and possessing imbricated scales, which bestow 
upon it the property of being felted. 

The hair of the horse, ox and cow never exceeds 12 m.m. 
in length, and is tapering, its diameter gradually diminishing 
from the base. It is perfectly opaque, and does not appear 
to possess a central canal ; has a reddish color, and frequently 
exhibits lateral swellings, from which small lilaments occa- 
sionally become detached, in the same manner as a twig 
separates itself from the parent branch. 

EXAJHIIVATIOIV OF FIRE-ARJHS. 

{Proposed by M, BouHgny^ 

The examination of fire-arms is sometimes useful in deter- 
mining the date at which a weapon has been discharged or 
reloaded. The methods used in examinations of this nature 
vary, as the weapon under inspection is one provided with a 
flint or an ordinary percussion lock. The value of the tests 
employed is also affected by the kind of powder used ; /. ^., 
whether common gunpowder, gun-cotton or white gunpowder 
(prepared by mixing yellow prussiate of potassa, chlorate of 
potassa and sugar) have been taken. 

THE GUN IS PROVIDED WITH A FLINT-LOCK, AND WAS CHARGED 

WITH ORDINARY POWDER. 

In case the weapon has been wiped or exposed to moist- 
ure subsequent to its seizure, it is impossible to form any 
conclusion as to the date of its discharge, etc. It is therefore 
advisable, upon receiving the weapon, to carefully wrap the 
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lock in a woollen qloth, and to close the barrel. The exterior 
of the gun is at first submitted to a careful examination, and 
notice taken of the approximate thickness of any existing rust 
spots. The fire-pan and adjacent portion of the barrel are 
also examined by aid of a magnifying glass, especial attention 
being given to the detection of traces of a moist and pulveru- 
lent incrustation of a greyish or blackish color, formed by the 
combustion of the gunpowder, and of crystals of sulphate of 
iron. If the weapon is loaded, the wad is withdrawn and the 
color of its cylindrical portion and of the powder, as well as 
the size of the ball or shot, noted. 

This preliminary examination ended, the barrel and fire- 
pan are separately washed with distilled water, and the wash- 
ings passed through filter paper which has previously been 
well washed, first with pure hydrochloric acid, then with dis- 
tilled water. The filtrate is next divided into three portions, 
and these separately examined for : (i) sulphuric acid, by 
addition of chloride of barium ; (2) for iron, by oxidizing the 
salts contained in the fluid with a few drops of nitric acid and 
adding a solution of ferrocyanide of potassium, the presence 
of iron being indicated by the formation of a blue coloration, 
or a blue precipitate ; and (3) for sulphides, by means of a 
solution of subacetate of lead. 

If a bluish-black incrustation is discovered on the fire-pan 
or on the neighboring portions of the barrel, and both rust and 
crystals of sulphate of iron are absent, and the washings, which 
were originally of a light-yellow color, assume a chocolate- 
broWn coloration upon the addition of solution of subace- 
tate of lead, the gun has been discharged within two hours at 
the longest. 

If the incrustation possesses a lighter color and traces of 
iron have been detected in the washings, but neither rust nor 
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crystals have been discovered on the barrel or fire-pan, the wea- 
pon has bsen discharged more than two, but less than twenty-four 
hours. 

In case minute crystals of sulphate of iron and spots of 
rust are found, and the washings contain iron in a considerable 
quantity, the weapon has been discharged at least twenty-four 
hours, at the longest ten days. 

If the quantity of rust found is considerable, but iron is no 
longer to be detected, the discharge of the gun occurred ten days, 
at the longest fifty days, previously. 

If the weapon has been reloaded immediately after its discharge 
without having been previously washed, the portions of the wad- 
ding which have come in contact with the barrel will possess a 
greyish-black color during the first four days, the color grad- 
ually becoming lighter, until, at the fifteenth day, it turns grey 
and remains so permanently. In this case, the washings will 
contain sulphuric acid. The objection has been advanced to 
the last test that sulphuric acid might be discovered, even 
if the gun had not been discharged, if the paper of which 
the wadding was made contained plaster. M. Boutigny states, 
however, that this objection is untenable, if the wadding 
has not been moistened by the water introduced into the 

barrel. 

In case the gun has been washed and dried before being reloaded, 
the cylindrical portion of the wadding possesses an ochre- 
yellow color up to the first or second day, assumes a decided 
red hue on the days following, and acquires a clear rusty 
color on the sixth day. During the fifth day the powder also 
possesses a reddish appearance, owing to an admixture of rust. 
Sulphuric acid is not present in the washings. 

If the weapon has been reloaded immediately after being washed, 
the wadding possesses a greenish-yellow appearance for the first 
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few hours, and subsequently acquires a reddish color, as in the 
preceding case. 

If ^ finally^ the barrel has been washed with turbid lime-water, 

rust is still to be found and the wadding possesses the color 

mentioned above. The following colorations are also to be 

observed in case the gun has not been washed, or has been 

dried near a fire : 



BARREL DRIED NEAR A FIRE. UNWASHED BARREL. 

After I day slight reddish yellow polor - -greenish yellow color, 

— 2 or 3 days a little darker " - - reddish-brown 

— 4 days a redder " - - reddish -brown 

— 5 or more days - a rusty-red " - - rusty-red. 






THE GUN IS NOT PROVIDED WITH A FLINT LOCK. 

At present weapons having flint-locks have almost entirely gone 
out of u^e and have been superseded by the ordinary percussion 
gun; these latter, in turn, are being gradually replaced by 
breech-loaders, charged with or without a metallic cartridge. The 
indications obtained in the preceding examinations by means of 
the fire-pan, will therefore disappear ; the results given by the 
inspection of the barrel may possibly hold good. In regard 
to breech-loaders, all the useful indications furnished by the 
coloration of the wadding and powder fail to occur ; the latter 
being enclosed either in a paper cylinder or in a copper socket. 
The fact that gun cotton and white gunpowder are occa- 
sionally made use of, adds to the difficulty of obtaining reliable 
results by the mere inspection of a weapon. White gunpowder 
does not oxidize the gun, fails to give rise to any salt of iron, 
and possesses a white color ; gun-cotton produces distinctive 
indications varying with its purity. Owing to these facts, it is 
evident that the method proposed by M. Boutigny is of no real 
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value, save in the rare instances where a gun. provided with a 
fire-pan, and charged with ordinary powder, is under examina- 
tion, and the question of the lapse of time since the discharge 
of a weapon must remain undetermined so far as scientific 
tests are concerned. 

]>BTBCTION OF nUIflAN RBJflAINS IIV THE ASHES OF A 

FIRE-PIiACE. 

This class of examinations is particularly necessary when 
the crime of infanticide is suspected. As the complete incine- 
ration of a cadaver is a long and difiicult operation, it frequent- 
ly occurs that bones — ^partially or completely carbonized, 
but retaining their original form — are discovered by the careful 
examination of the ashes of the fire-place in which the com- 
bustion was accomplished. 

When this is not the case and complete incineration and 
disaggregation have occurred, recourse must be had to the indi- 
cations furnished by a chemical analysis. These indications 
are reliable, however, only when the certainty exists that bones 
of animals have not been consumed in the same fire-place ; 
otherwise, the results obtained are entirely worthless, the reac- 
tions given by ashes of animal bones being identical with those 
produced by the ashes of a human body. Two tests are em- 
ployed to detect the presence of bones in the residue left by 
the combustion of animal matter. 

I. A portion of the ashes is placed in a silver crucible, 
heated with potassa, and the mass afterwards treated with cold 
water. If animal matter is contained in the consumed mate- 
rials, cyanide of potassium will be present in the aqueous 
solution. In order to detect this salt, the fluid is acidu- 
lated with hydrochloric acid, and a solution of persulphate 
of iron added : the formation of a blue precipitate indicates 
the presence of the cyanide. 
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2. The ashes are next examined for phosphate of lime. As 
wood, coal, and the other substances usually employed for 
heating purposes contain none or little of this salt, its detec- 
tion in a notable quantity would lead to the inference that bones 
have been consumed. . The ashes are allowed to digest for 
twenty-four hours with one-quarter of their weight of sulphuric 
acid. Water is next added to the pasty mixture, and the fluid 
filtered. If phosphate of lime be present, it is converted by 
this treatment into a soluble acid phosphate, which passes into 
the filtrate. UpOQ adding ammonia to the filtrate, a precipi- 
tate of n'eutral phosphate of lime is formed, neutral phosphate 
of ammonia remaining in solution. The fluid is again filtered, 
the filtrate acidulated with nitric acid, and then boiled with a 
solution of molybdate of ammonia likewise acidulated with nitric 
acid : in presence of a phosphate, a yellow precipitate, or at least 
a -yellow coloration of the fluid, will be produced. It has been 
stated that the disengagement of sulphuretted hydrogen, upon 
treating the ashes with sulphuric acid, is an indication that 
the combustion of a human body has occurred ; thia reac- 
tion is, however, valueless, inasmuch as coal and certain vege- 
table ashes likewise evolve the gas when subjected to the same 
treatment. 

^ EXAjniNATION OF ITBITINOS. 

Contracts, checks, etc., are frequently altered with criminal 
intent, either by erasing the portion of the writing over the 
signature and substituting other matter, or by changing cer- 
tain words, in order to modify the signification of a sen- 
tence. . 

Writings are altered either by erasure or by washing.' 
Erasure, although more easily executed, is seldom employed, 

■ 5* 
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as it renders the paper thin in places, and in this way leaves 
effects apparent even to the naked eye, and, although the 
original thickness can be restored by application of sandarac 
or alum, these substances possess properties differing from 
those exhibited by paper, and may, moreover, be completely 
removed, thus exposing the thinning of the paper. 

In case washing by means of chlorine has been resorted 
to, the sizing — which renders the paper non-bibulous, and which 
is only with difficulty replaced — may have been removed. 
Formerly paper was sized by immersion in a solution of gela- 
tine ; at present, however, a soap of resin, or wax, and 
alumina (a little starch being added) is more commonly used. 
In the latter case, the sizing is less easily removed by the 
action of water than when the gelatine preparation is employ- 
ed ; the detection of its attempted restoration is also a matter 
of less difficulty, as gelatine would be employed for this pur- 
pose, and this body possesses properties different from those 
exhibited by the substances normally contained in paper : 
iodine, for instance, which imparts a yellow color to gelatine, 
turns starch violet-blue. In order to detect the alteration of 
a writing, the following examinations are made : 

1°. The paper is carefully examined in all of its parts, and 
in various positions, by aid of a lens. In this way, either 
thinned points, caused by erasure, or remaining traces of 
words, may possibly be discovered. 

2°. The paper is next placed upon a perfectly clean piece 
of glass, and completely and uniformly moistened with water. 
The glass is then removed, and the transparency of the paper 
examined by aid of a lens. When uniform transparency is 
exhibited, and certain portions are neither more transparent 
nor more opaque than the rest of the paper, it is probable that 
erasure has not been attempted. If, on the other hand, 
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opaque points are observed, it is almost certain that letters 
have been erased, and sandarac, which is not affected by 
water, subsequently applied. In case transparent points are 
detected, there is reason to cuspect that words have been 
removed, and the spots either left intact or afterwards coated 
with a substance soluble in water, such as alum. 

3°. The paper is dried and the above operation repeated 
with alcohol of 87 percent. Indications may now be observed 
which failed to occur in the treatment with water ; as well as 
these latter confirmed. As alcohol dissolves sandarac, the 
points that formerly appeared opaque may now become trans- 
parent. 

4^. The paper is again dried, then placed under a sheet of 
very thin silk-paper, and a warm iron passed over it. This 
operation frequently causes the reappearance of words that 
have been partially obliterated. It is also advisable — as sug- 
gested by M, Lassaigne — ^to expose the paper to the action of 
iodine vapors. If alteration has not been attempted, the paper 
will acquire an uniform color ; yellow, if sized with gelatine ; 
violet blue, if sized with the mixture of soap, resin and starch. 
When, on the contrary, a subsequent sizing of gelatine has been 
applied in order to mask the alteration — the paper having been 
originally sized with the above mixture — it will assume in some 
portions a yellow, in others a violet-blue color. 

5°. It is ascertained whether the paper possesses an acid reac- 
tion. If so, its acidity may result from the presence of hydro- 
chloric acid, in case the paper was washed with chlorine, or of 
other acids. Alum, used to disguise erasure, would also cause 
an acid reaction. The mere detection of acidity is, in itself, of 
little importance, as, in the manufacture of paper, the pulp is 
bleached by means of chlorine, and this reagent may not have 
been entirely removed by washing. If, however, the paper is 
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acid only in certain spots, and these points produce a red 
coloration upon blue litmus paper, having the form of letters, 
the indication is of value. In order to ascertain if this be the 
case, it is advisable, before wetting the paper, to slightly press 
it upon a sheet of moist litmus paper : the acid spots will then 
leave a reddish trace upon the latter. 

6°. The manuscript under examination is again spread 
upon a glass-plate, and a solution of tannin (or preferably, a 
solution of ferrocyanide of potassium containing one per 
cent, of the salt, and acidulated with acetic acid) applied by 
means of a brush. If the original writing was executed with 
ordinary ink (which has as its base tannate of iron), and the 
washing has been but imperfectly performed, it is quite possible 
that a blue coloration will be produced by the action of the 
ferrocyanide. It is, however, often necessary to apply the 
above reagents several times before the original writing 
becomes apparent ; indeed, in some cases months have elapsed 
before the reaction has occurred. 

In case 'the alteration or destruction of the document is 
feared in the above test, it is well to previously provide the 
court with a certified copy, and then proceed with the examina- 
tion. 

7°. - If the paper possesses a friable appearance, it has pos- 
sibly been washed with sulphuric acid. This property may 
however originate from other causes, and the presence of the 
acid should be confirmed by washing the document with dis- 
tilled water, and adding a solution of chloride of barium to 
the washings. The precipitate should form in a considerable 
quantity, as a slight cloudiness could be due to sulphates 
contained in the water used in the preparation of the pulp. 

If much sulphuric acid be present, it may be so concen- 
trated by heating as to cause the carbonization of the paper. 
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8°. It is also well, should washing with sulphuric acid be 
suspected, to ascertain, by aid of a lens, if the filaments on 
the surface of the manuscript possess an inflated appear- 
ance. This would be caused by the escape of carbonic acid, 
originating from the action of sulphuric acid upon the car- 
bonates contained in the water used in the manufacture of 
the paper. 

9°. Old ink is more difficult to remove than new, and it is 
therefore sometimes possible to cause the reappearance of 
old writings, over which words have been subsequently writ- 
ten. For this purpose, a solution containing 50 per cent, of 
oxalic acid is applied with a fine brush over the suspected 
points. As soon as the ink disappears, the acid is immedi- 
ately removed by washing with water, and the paper dried. 
Upon now repeating the operation, the presence of a former 
writing may be detected after the complete disappearance of 
the words last written. 

10°. According to M. Lassaigne, when the same ink has 
not been used throughobt a document, washing with dilute 
hydrochloric acid will demonstrate the fact. This acid, while 
causing the gradual obliteration of characters written with 
ordinary ink — ^the shade of the paper not being altered — 
produces a red color, if ink containing log-wood has beeh 
employed, and a green coloration, in case the ink used 
contained Prussian blue. 

The expert may possibly be called upon to give evidence 
as to the existence of a " trompe-roeil; " as was the case in 
the trial of M. de Preigne^ which took place at Montpelier in 
1852. A ^^ trompe-r oeiV* consists of two sheets of paper, 
glued together at the edges, but having the upper sheet shorter 
than the other which therefore extends below it. This species 
of fraud is executed by writing unimportant matter on the 
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uppermost sheet, and then obtaining the desired signature, 
care being taken that it is written on the portion of the paper 
projecting below*. The signature having been procured, it is 
only necessary to detach the two sheets in order to obtain a 
blank paper containing the signature, over which whatever is 
desired can be inserted. The trial referred to above, was in 
reference to a receipt for 3,000 francs. The expert, 
upon placing pieces of moistened paper upon the sus- 
pected document, noticed that they adhered to certain 
points, and that these formed a border around the paper but 
passing above the signature. The fraudulency of the act was 
thus established, and so recognized by the court, although the 
accused was acquitted by the jury. 

Numerous means have been proposed, in order to render 
the falsification of documents a matter of difficulty. The 
most reliable of these is the use of " Grimpe's safety-paper," 
containing microscopic figures, the reproduction of which is 
impossible. Unfortunately, up to the present, the government 
has adopted methods less sure. 

EXAmilfATIOIV OF ITBITINGS IN CASKS ITHSBE A SYJH- 
PATHETIC INK HAS BEEN VSEB. 

Sympathetic inks are those which, although invisible at the 
time of writing, become apparent by the application of certain 
agents. They are of two classes : those which are rendered 
visible by the mere application of heat, such as chloride of 
cobalt, or the juice of onions ; and those which are brought 
out only by the action of a reagent. The inks of the second 
class most frequently used are solutions of acetates of lead, 
and other metals which give a colored sulphide when treated 
with sulphuretted hydrogen. Characters written with a solu- 
tion of ferrocyanide of potassium acquire a blue color, if 
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washed with a SDlution of perchloride of iron. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that the latter solution can be used as the 
ink, and the ferrocyanide as the developer. 

When the presence of characters written with a sympa- 
thetic ink is suspected, the document is examined as follows : 

1. The paper is at first warmed : if the ink used is of the 
first class, the characters will now become legible ; otherwise 
the examination is continued as below. 

2. The paper is exposed to the action of steam, in order to 
moisten the ink present (care being taken to avoid dissolving 
the characters), and a current of sulphuretted hydrogen allow- 
ed to act upon it. If the ink used consists of a lead, bismuth, 

, or gold salt, a black coloration will ensue ; if salts of cadmium 
or arsenic were employed, the characters will acquire a yellow 
color ; if, finally, a salt of antimony was used, a red coloration 
will be produced. 

3. If no coloration was caused by the action of sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen, it is probably that either a solution of ferrocy- 
anide of potassium or a persalt of iron has been resorted to. 
Each of these solutions is separately applied on a small por- 
tion of paper by means of a brush, and notice taken if the 
characters become visible. The solution that produced the 
change is then applied over the entire sheet. 

4. In case only negative results were obtained in the preced- 
ing . operations, it must not yet be concluded that a s)nnpa- 
thetic ink has not been used, although we are left without 
further recourse to chemical tests. Numerous organic com- 
pounds may have been resorted to, the detection of which is 
almost impossible ; moreover, if a mistake was made in regard 
to the preparation supposed to have been used, the reagents 
employed for its detection may render the discovery of an- 
other ink absolutely impossible. It is therefore often neces- 
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sary to apply mechanical tests. For this purpose, the paper 
is spread upon a glass plate, uniformly moistened with water, 
and a second plate placed over it : if the characters were writ- 
ten with a pulverulent substance suspended in water or muci- 
lage, they may often be observed upon examining the transpar- 
ency of the paper. In case the substance used is both colorless 
and soluble, the detection of the written characters will be 
more difficult ; still, indelible traces may possibly have been 
left by the pen. If, however, the ink employed is a colorless 
and transparent organic compound of rare occurrence, and was 
applied with a fine pencil-brush which failed to affect the 
paper, it must be acknowledged that little or nothing can be 
definitely determined as to its presence or absence. 

FAIiSIFICATION OF COINS AN]> AI^IiOTS. 

In all civilized countries a fixed standard for coins and 
precious alloys is established by law, in order to prevent the 
perpetration of frauds which would be of serious injury to the 
public welfare. The substitution of coins consisting of an 
alloy inferior in value to the standard fixed by law, is too 
advantageous a fraud not to be often attempted. 

Coins are most frequently altered by clipping ; by stuffings 
that is, by boring the coin and inserting an alloy of small value ; 
by doublings which operation consists in covering its face with 
two thin laminae taken from a genuine coin ; and by applying 
a coating of gold or silver by means of electro-plating. 

In order to ascertain if a coin has been counterfeited, its 
weight should at first be determined. If it has been clipped, 
or consists of an alloy possessing a density less than that of 
silver or gold, the fact is immediately demonstrated by its 
decreased gravity. 
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The coin is further tested by throwing it down upon a hard 
substance : gold and silver give a ringing sound, whereas the 
majority of other metals produce a dull sound. 

The result obtained by this latter test often fails to be 
reliable. A skilful counterfeiter may prepare an alloy equally 
sonorous and heavy as silver or gold ; in fact, M* Duloz ex- 
hibited to the author an alloy, prepared by him, possess- 
ing the density, sonorousness and lustre of silver ; the com- 
position of which, for obvious reasons, has not been published. 

In instances of this nature the fusibility of the coin should 
be determined, and the result obtained compared with the 
melting point of the legal alloy, or, this failing, a chemical 
analysis executed. In order to perform the latter test, the 
coin under examination is boiled with liitric acid : all metals 
are dissolved, with exception of gold and platinum, which 
remain unaltered, and tin and antimony, which are converted 
respectively into metastannic and antimonic acids. The fluid 
is filtered, the insoluble residue well washed, and then boiled 
with hydrochloric acid, which dissolves the metastannic and 
antimonic acids. The solution is again filtered, and the second 
residue dissolved in aqua regia. The metals dissolved in the 
several filtrates are then detected, either by the processes 
previously given for the detection of metallic poisons, or by 
the more complete methods contained in works on chemical 
analysis. This qualitative test is, however, insufiicient, in case 
the falsification consisted in merely diminishing the proportions 
of the valuable metals contained in the alloy, without changing 
its qualitative composition : it is then necessary to execute a 
quantitative estimation of the metals present. As this opera- 
tion requires considerable practice and the methods employed 
are to be found in all treatises on quantitative analysis, we will 
not reproduce them here. 
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EXAiHIIVATIOIf OF AliUHBNTABlT AN1» PHABSIACEV- 

TICAI4 SVB8TANCE8. 

We will next enumerate the methods employed in the 
detection of the principal adulterations to which flour, bread, 
oils of seeds, milk, wines, vinegar and the sulphate of quinine 
are subjected. These researches, united with those preced- 
ing, fail to embrace all the diverse examinations which the 
chemical expert may be expected to execute ; but we do not 
claim to foresee all the contingencies that may arise, and 
will describe the steps to be pursued in instances which are 
anticipated, at the same time • indicating general methods 
applicable to cases not here included. 

FLOUR AND BREAD. 

The adulterations to which flour and bread are exposed 
usually consist in adding damaged or an inferior grade of 
flour to wheaten flour, or in disguising the presence of a 
poor quality of flour by the addition of mineral substances, 
such as : plaster, chalk, lime, alum, and sulphate of copper. 

Good flour has a white color, possessing a slightly yellow 
tinge, but is entirely free from red, grey or black specks. It 
is soft to the touch and adheres to the fingers, acquiring, when 
compressed in the hand, a soft cushion-like form. If mixed 
with water, it forms an elastic, homogeneous, but slightly co- 
herent dough, which can be extended out in thin layers. 

Flour of an inferior quality possess a didl white color, and 
does not assume the cushion-like condition mentioned above, 
when pressed in the hand, but escapes between the fingers : 
the dough formed is of a poorer quality. 

Flour which has been damaged by moisture has a dull or 
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reddish-white hue, and possesses a mouldy, or even a noxious, 
odor, as well as a bitter and nauseous taste which produces 
a marked acid sensation in the throat. Occasionally the 
presence of moisture causes the growth of fungi, the introduc- 
tion of which in the digestive organs would cause serious 
results. 

The constituents of pure flour are : 

Gluten, 

Starchy in the proportion of 50 to 75 per cent. 

Dextrine, in the proportion of several per cent. 

Glucose, in the proportion of several per cent. 

Salts, remaining in the ash obtained by the calcination of 
the flour, in a proportion not exceeding 2 per cent. 

Water, of which it loses 12 to 15 per cent, at the heat 
of a water-bath, and 15 to 20 per cent., at a temperature of 
160°. 

Bran, (ligneous and fatty matter,) in a very small propor- 
tion, when the flour has been properly bolted. 

In the process of bread-making, the gluten undergoes 
fermentation by the action of the leaven and liberates carbonic 
acid, which causes the dough to become porous and swell up, 
or, as it is termed, to rise. Bread contains the same substances 
as flour, but gluten, and starch are present in a state that 
does not admit of their separation by mechanical means, and 
glucose, if present at all, exists in a smaller quantity : the 
proportion of dextrine and water is, on the other hand, con- 
siderably increased. The bread of the Paris city bakeries 
contains 40 per cent, of water — the crumb, which forms f of 
the weight of the bread, containing 45 per cent. ; the crust, 
which constitutes the remaining \, containing 15 per cent. 
In army bread 43 per cent, of water are contained — the 
crumb, which constitutes f of the weight of the bread, holding 
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50 per cent ; the crust which forms the remaining J, conr 
taining 15 per cent 

The addition of common salt naturally increases the pro- 
portion of ash left upon calcining bread. 

Water is contained in stale bread in the same quantity as 
in fresh bread ; but exists in a modified molecular condition : 
upon heating stale bread, it acquires the properties of fresh 
bread. 

The following substances are used in the adulteration of 
wheaten flour:* 

Potato-starch. 

Meals of various grains (rice, barley, com, oats and rye). 

Vegetable meals, (beans, horse-beans, kidney-beans, peas, 
vetch, lentils, etc)* 

Darnel meal. 

Buck-wheat flouti 

Linseed-meal. 

Mineral substances (plaster, chalk, lime, alum, and sulphate 
of copper). 

In order to detect these substances, the gluten, the starch, 
and the ash are separately examined. 

a. EXAMINATION OF THE GLUTEN. 

In order to separate the gluten, two parts of the flour to 
be examined and one part of water are mixed into a paste. 



* Most of the substances here enumerated are rarely, if ever, used for 
the adulteration of flour in this country. The analyst should, however, 
give attention to the examination for such salts as alum, sulphate of cop- 
per, plaster, kaolin, etc — Trans, 
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and this is placed in a fine linen sack, in which it is kneaded under 
a stream of water so long as the washings have a turbid appear- 
ance : these are preserved. The gluten obtained from good 
wheaten flour possesses a light-yellow color ; emits a stale 
odor ; and spreads out, when placed in a saucer. In case the 
flour has been too strongly heated in the grinding, or other- 
wise badly prepared, the gluten is granulous, difficult to collect 
in the hand, and somewhat resembles flint-stone in appear- 
ance. 

Gluten prepared from a mixture of equal parts of wheat 
and rye is adhesive, blackish, without homogeneousness, 
spreads out more readily than pure wheaten gluten, separates 
easily and adheres somewhat to the fingers. 

Gluten obtained from a mixture of wheat and barley is 
non-adhesive, of a dirty reddish-brown color, and appears to 
be formed of intertwined vermicular filaments. 

Gluten formed from a mixture of equal parts of wheat and 
oats has a blackish-yellow color and exhibits, at the surface, 
numerous small white specks. 

The gluten from a mixture of wheat and com has a yellow- 
ish color, is non-adhesive, but firm, and does not readily 
spread. 

Gluten prepared from a mixture of wheat and leguminous 
flour is neither cohesive nor elastic, and, if the proportion of 
the latter present be considerable, can be separated and 
passed through a sieve, like starch. 

The gluten obtained from a mixture of equal parts of 
wheat and buck-wheat flour is very homogeneous, and is as 
easily prepared as the gluten from pure wheaten flour. It 
possesses when moist a dark-grey color ; which changes to a 
deep black upon drying. The proportion of gluten in flour is 
exceedingly variable : good flour contains from 10 to 11 per 
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cent, of dry gluten ; poor flour from 8 to 9 per cent- of moist 
gluten^ equal to about one-third of its weight of the dry com- 
pound. 

K EXAMINATION OF THE STARCH. 

The washings of the flour are allowed to stand for some 
time in a conical-shaped vessel. As soon as the amylaceous 
matter has entirely settled to the bottom of the vessel, the 
greater portion of the water is decanted, and the residual mass 
brought upon a small filter and allowed to dry. The residue 
is then examined for potato and rice starch. 

Potato starch. The grains of potato starch are much 
larger than those of wheaten starch. If a portion of the 
residue mentioned above is crushed in an agate mortar, the 
granules of potato starch present are ruptured, and their 
contents liberated \ the wheaten starch remaining unaltered. 
The mass is then taken up with water, and the fluid filtered. 
If potato starch be present, the filtrate will acquire a blue 
color upon addition of an aqueous solution of iodine ; other- 
wise, a yellow or \'iolet-rose coloration is produced. It is 
necessary to avoid crushing the residue for too long a time, as 
the granules of wheaten starch would also become ruptured by 
prolonged comminution. 

Besides the difference presented by potato starch in the 
size of the granules in comparison to those of wheaten starch, 
the former swell to ten or fifteen times the volume of the 
latter, when treated with a solution of potassa : wheaten 
starch granules are not affected by the treatment, if the so- 
lution used does not contain more than 2 percent, of the salt. 
The results obtained by the above operation should be con- 
firmed by a microscopic examination. 
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A portion of the residue is moistened with solution o£ 
iodine, then carefully dried, and placed on the slide of a 
microscope. The mass is next moistened with a solution 
containing 2 per cent, of potassa, and examined. The addi- 
tion of iodine causes the potato starch granules to acquire a 
blue color, and renders their shape and volume more easily 
perceptible ; thus allowing the two varieties of starch to be 
readily distinguished. Fig. 13, represents the relative size of 
the granules as observed under the microscope.* 

. The presence of potato starch in bread is also detected by 
crushing a small portion of the sample under examination on 
the glass, and then adding a few drops of the alkaline solu- 
tion. 

Rice and Corn. — If rice or corn meal have been mixed with 
the fiour, angular and translucent fragments (Fig 14) are ob- 
served in the microscopic examination Corn meal acquires a 
yellow color, if treated with dilute potassa solution 
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* It may be added, as a distinguishing property, that granules of potato 
starch, when viewed in polarized light by aid of a Nicol's prism, present 
a well-defined black cross, corresponding to the hilum ; wheaten-starch 
o exhibit this phenomenon. — Trans. 
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MISCELLANEOUS TESTS. 



Linseed and rye meals.-^li linseed meal is moistened with 
an aqueous solution containing 14 per cent, of potassa and ex- 
amined under the microscope, numerous minute characteristic 
granules, smaller than the grains of potato-starch, are observed. 
These possess a vitreous appearance, sometimes a reddish 
color, and usually form in squares or very regular rectangles. 
The test is equally applicable to bread. The detection of lin- 
seed and rye meals is simultaneously effected by exhausting the 
suspected flour with ether, then filtering the solution and allow- 
ing it to evaporate. If the flour contains rye, the oil left by 
the evaporation, when heated with a solution of mercury 
in concentrated nitric acid, is converted into a solid sub- 
stance having a fine red color ; but it remains unaltered, 
if entirely due to linseed. In case the oil becomes solid- 
ified, the mercury salt present should be removed by wash- 
ing with water, the residue taken up with boiling alcohol of 
36^ B. and the solution filtered : upon evaporating the alco- 
holic filtrate, a residue is obtained consisting of the linseed 
oil present. 

Buckivheat. — Flour adulterated with buckwheat is less soft 
to the touch, does not pack as easily, and passes more readily 
through a sieve than pure wheaten flour. It presents, here 
and there, blackish particles, due to the perisperm of the grain, 
and has a dirty-white color. As previously remarked, the glu- 
ten obtained from a mixture of buckwheat and wheaten flour 
possesses a grey or even a black color. The starch furnished 
by buckwheat flour exhibits polyhedral agglomerations, analo- 
gous to those presented by corn. 

DartieL — The use of darnel in the adulteration of wheaten 
flour may give rise to serious sanitary results. To effect its 
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detection, the flour to be examined is digested with alcohol of 
35^B. : if the flour be pure, the alcohol remains limpid : it ac- 
quires a straw-yellow tint, due to traces of bran present, but — 
although a peculiar resin may be dissolved — the solution does 
not possess a disagreeable taste. When, on the contrary, darnel 
is present, the alcohol assumes a green tint, which gradually 
deepens, and possesses a bitter and nauseous taste ; the resi- 
due, left by the evaporation of the tincture to dryness, has a 
greenish-yellow color, and a still more disagreeable flavor than 
the alcoholic solution. 

Legumens, — Leguminous meals cannot be added otherwise 
than in small proportions to wheaten flour, owing to the rapid- 
ity with which they change the properties of the latter, and 
communicate to it their characteristic odor — noticeable upon 
treating the flour with a little boiling water. Their presence 
is also easily detected by the distinctive properties of the veg- 
etable itself, and by the appearance of the amylaceous residue 
in the microscopic examination. In order to decide as to the 
presence of legumens, the washings containing the starchy mat- 
ter of the flour, after the particles of gluten present have been 
separated by passing the fluid through a silk sieve, are divided 
into two portions. One portion is allowed to undergo fermenta- 
tion, at a temperature of 18^ to 20*^ : in case leguminous sub- 
stances are not present, lactic fermentation occurs and the 
odor of sour milk is alone perceptible ; if, on the other hand, 
legumens are contained in the fluid, rancid fermentation takes 
place, and an odor is emitted resembling that of decayed 
cheese. The remaining portion of the washings, after being 
decanted from the residue of amylaceous matter, is filtered 
and evaporated until a yellowish translucent pellicle appears 
upon its surface. The fluid is then again filtered from the 

coagulated albumen common to all flours, and the legumin- 

6 
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ous substances present coagulated by the addition, drop by 
drop, of acelic acid. 

The leguminous deposit produced appears white and flaky ; 
when examined under the microscope, it presents lamilla eraar- 
ginated at the border ; it is odorless and tasteless ; when dried, 
it assumes a horny appearance ; it is insoluble, both in water 
and alcohol, and does not become gelatinous when treated 
with boiling water ; it is readily soluble in potassa and other 
alkaline solutions, from which it is precipitated upon ad- 
dition o£ nitric, hydrochloric, acetic, oxalic, and citric acids ; 
upon protracted boiling in water, it loses its property of be- 
ing soluble in ammonia. The above tests having been applied, 
the residue containing the starch is next examined. For this 
purpose, a small portion is moistened with a little water, a few 
drops of lodme soluhon added, and the mixture placed on the 
side of the microscope the bluish grains contained in the 
polyhedral and cellular envelope (Fig. 15) 
are easily recognized. The mixture 

^ on the glass may also be treated with an 

*■ "^ -- aqueous solution of potassa (containing 

-!''^^__jj^'^ 10 per cent, of the salt), or with dilute hy- 

V drochloric acid ; these reagents dissolve 

the starch present, leaving the reticulated 
tissue intact. Should this examination 
fail to give a definite result, the remaining portion of the 
am)laceous residue is subjected to a sort of levigation, and 
the part most slowly deposited separated. In this portion 
the reticulated tissues of the leguminous substances present 
are contained, and, as they are comparatively free from foreign 
matters, their identification is a matter of comparative ease. 
In case the presence of reticulated tissue is indicated, it is 
Still necessary to apply confirmatory chemical tests. 
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Meals prepared from beans, horse-beans, and lentils, con- 
tain a tannin which imparts a green or black color to salts of 
iron. The coloration is rendered very sensitive if a rather con- 
siderable quantity of the flour to be examined is passed through 
a silk sieve, and the remaining bran treated with a solution of 
sulphate of iron {ferrico-ferrous sulphate) : the reaction imme- 
diately occurs, even if the sample contains but 10 per cent, of 
bean meal. The meals of horse-beans and of vetches acquire 
a red color, when exposed to the successive action of nitric acid 
and of ammonia vapors. In order to apply this test, the sus- 
pected flour is placed upon the edge of a capsule containing 
nitric acid, the latter heated, and, as a yellow coloration ap- 
pears, the acid removed and replaced by ammonia. The cap- 
sule is then set aside : if the flour is adulterated with either of 
the above vegetables, reddish spots, which are easily percepti- 
ble by aid of a magnifying glass, are soon produced. 

In case bread is to be examined, it is exhausted with water, 
the fluid passed through a sieve, the upper layer decanted, 
then evaporated, and the residue taken up with alcohol. The 
tincture so obtained is evaporated, and the second residuum 
treated with nitric acid and ammonia, as directed above. 
When meals prepared from beans, vetches, or lentils are heated 
on a water-bath with hydrochloric acid, diluted with three to 
four times its volume of water, a cellular tissue, possessing the 
color of wine-dregs, remains behind ; flours of wheat, peas, and 
kidney-beans leave a colorless residue, when subjected to the 
same treatment. 

Finally ; the grains of the starch {fecula) of legumens pos- 
sess a volume about equal to that of potato granules, and 
exhibit either a longitudinal furrow in the direction of their 
longer axis, or a double furrow arranged in a star-like form. 
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c, EXAMINATION OF THE ASH. 

Leguminous substances, and more particularly mineral 
salts, are detected by the examination of the ash left upon 
the incineration of the flour. 

Detection of Legumens, — Pure wheaten flour furnishes an 
ash consisting of about 2 per cent, of its weight ; whereas meals 
of legumens leave from 3 to 4 per cent, of their weight in ash. 
This difference is, however, too slight to furnish conclusive 
results; the analysis of the ash is also necessary. The ash 
of wheaten flour is non-deliquescent, dry, semi-fused, and chief- 
ly consists of phosphates of potassa, soda, magnesia and lime, 
of sulphates, and of silica. The solution obtained by treating the 
ash with water has an alkaline reaction. The phosphates of 
the alkalies, present in the ash of wheat, exist in the state 
of pyrophosphates, and, as chlorides are absent, the addition of 
nitrate of silver to the aqueous solution of the ash produces 
a white precipitate, consisting entirely of pyrophosphate of 
silver, which is not affected by exposure to the light 

The ash of leguminous meals is deliquescent and soluble 
in water, forming a strongly alkaline solution, which con- 
tains both chlorides and neutral phosphates. -The latter 
give a clear yellow precipitate with nitrate of silver. Upon 
adding a solution of this salt to the aqueous solution of the 
ash, a pale yellow precipitate, which turns violet if exposed 
to the light, is therefore produced. 

Detection of mineral substances . — The principal mineral sub- 
stances, that are fraudulently added to flour, are ground cal- 
cined bones, sand, lime, plaster, alum, and sulphate of copper. 
The two last named salts are almost invariably added in small 
quantities ; alum renders the flour white, even when used in 
the proportion of one per cent. ; sulphate of copper is added 
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to impart a good appearance to bread made from a damaged 

flour. 

a. Ground hones (carbonate and phosphate of lime). — The 
washings of the gluten are placed in a conical vessel, and, after 
some time has elapsed, the clear supernatant fluid is removed 
by means of a syphon, a conical shaped deposit remaining on 
the bottom of the vessel : two hours later, the fresh layer of 
fluid that has formed is removed with a pipette. As soon as 
the residue becomes nearly solid, it is detached from the ves- 
sel, placed upon a fragment of plaster, and allowed to dry. 
The bones, being heavier than the amylaceous substances, are 
to be found in the apex of the cone formed by the residue. 
This is detached, and incinerated : in case the ash obtained 
contains phosphate and carbonate of lime, the addition of 
hydrochloric acid will cause effervescence, and, upon adding 
ammonia to the acid solution, a white precipitate will be form- 
ed. If the solution is then filtered and oxalate of ammonia 
added to the filtrate, a precipitate will be produced which, 
when heated to redness, leaves a residue of caustic lime pos- 
sessing an alkaline reaction. 

b. Sand, — As this substance possesses a much greater specific 
gravity than the usual constituents of flour, it is only necessary, 
in order to accomplish its separation, to repeatedly stir the 
flour with water, and remove the deposit at first formed, which, 
if consisting of sand, will be insoluble in acids, and will grate, 
when placed between the teeth. 

c. Carbonates of lime aud magnesia; vegetable ashes. — Car- 
bonic acid is always evolved, upon treating flour with hydro- 
chloric acid. If the base present be calcium, upon adding oxa- 
late of ammonia to the filtered solution — ^which has previously 
been neutralized with ammonia — a white precipitate, possess- 
ing the properties mentioned above, will be formed ; in case 
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the base is magnesia, the addition of oxalate of ammonia will 
fail to cause a precipitate, but upon adding sol^tion of 
phosphate of ammonia to the fluid a granular precipitate of 
phosphate of ammonia and magnesia is produced ; if, finally, 
the flour contains vegetable ashes — /. e, carbonates of the al- 
kalies — ^bichloride of platinum will produce in the acid solution 
a yellow precipitate : the addition of vegetable ashes, moreover, 
would render the ash of the flour deliquescent and very strong- 
ly alkaline. 

d. Lime. — In presence of lime, carbonic acid produces a 
white precipitate, when conducted into the filtered aqueous 
extract of the flour, 

e. Plaster. — The flour is boiled with water acidulated with 
hydrochloric acid, the fluid filtered, and lime detected in the fil- 
trate by means of ammonia and oxalate of ammonia. The 
presence of sulphuric acid is indicated by the formation of a 
precipitate insoluble in acids, upon addition of solution of 
chloride of barium. Upon calcining the flour without access 
of air, sulphate of lime is converted into the corresponding 
sulphide : the residue of the calcination, when treated with 
hydrochloric acid, evolves sulphuretted hydrogen, and the lime 
present in the filtered acid solution is likewise precipitated by 
the addition of ammonia and oxalate of ammonia. 

f. Alum — A portion of the flour to be examined is treated 
with water, the fluid filtered, and the filtrate divided in two 
portions : in one, sulphuric acid is detected by means of chlo- 
ride of barium ; in the other, alumina by adding a solution of 
potassa, which gives with its salts a white gelatinous precipi- 
tate, soluble in an excess of the reagent.* 

* If the detection of alum in bread is desired, a portion of the crumb 
is incinerated in a platinum dish, the ash is treated with concentrated hy- 
drochloric acid, the filtered solution evaporated to dryness, and the residue 
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g. Sulphate of copper. — About 200 grammes of the bread under 
examination are incinerated ; the ash treated with nitric acid ; 
the mixture evaporated until it acquires a sticky consistence, 
and the mass then taken up with water. The aqueous solu- 
tion is next filtered ; an excess of ammonia and several drops 
of solution of carbonate of ammonia added ; the fluid again 
filtered, the filtrate slightly acidulated with nitric acid, and 
divided into two parts. It is then ascertained if sulphuretted 
hydrogen produces in one portion of the solution a brown 
precipitate of sulphide of copper, and if solution of ferrocyanide 
of potassium produces in the other a reddish-brown precipi- 
tate of ferrocyanide of copper.* 

treated with hydrochloric acid, which now leaves the silica present undis- 
solved. The acid solution is then filtered, nearly neutralized with carbon- 
ate of soda, and an alcoholic solution of potassa added in excess. The 
earthy phosphates present are now precipitated, alumina remaining in solu- 
tion. The use of aqueous potassa in this case — as well as in the case men- 
tioned in the text— is not advisable, as it is seldom entirely free from 
alumina. Upon slightly acidulating the alkaline filtrate with hydrochloric 
acid, and adding carbonate of ammonia, the alumina present is precipitated, 
and may be dried and tested by means of the reaction with nitrate of co- 
balt before the blow-pipe. 

In the quantitative estimation of alumina, the phosphoric acid usually 
present in the precipitate should be removed. This is done by dissolving 
the precipitate in nitric acid and immersing a piece 6f metallic tin in^the 
boiling solution: phosphoric acid is thrown down as a mixture of stannic 
oxide and phosphate, and the alumina is then precipitated as usual by 
carbonate of ammonia. — Trans. 

* According to Wagner, if the ash, obtained by incinerating the adul- 
terated bread, is washed with water, shining spangles of metallic copper 
are separated. — Trans, 
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FIXED OILS. 

Olive oil designed for table use is frequently adulterated 
with the oils of poppy, sesame, pea-nuts, and other nuts. Olive 
oil, intended for manufacturing purposes, is often mixed with 
colza and nut oils ; colza oil, in its turn, is adulterated with 
poppy, cameline and linseed oils, more frequently with whale 
oil ; hemp-seed oil, with linseed oil, etc. The methods em- 
ployed in the detection of these adulterations are far from 
satisfactor}\ 

EXAMINATION OF OLIVE OIL INTENDED FOR TABLE USE. 

a. The density of the oil is determined by means of a 
hydrometer {oleometer) provided with a scale giving the den- 
sities from 0.8 to 0.94, for the temperature of 15.° Pure olive 
oil possesses a specific gravity of 0.917; poppy oil one of 
0.925 ; a mixture of the two, an intermediate density. Since 
the fixed oils are not definite chemical compounds, this test is 
seldom conclusive. 

h. Two or three cubic centimetres of concentrated nitric 
acid, containing nitric peroxide in solution (or a solution of 
mercury in strong nitric acid), are added to the oil to be ex- 
amined, as well as to a sample of pure olive oil. The two 
samples are then allowed to stand in a room where the tem- 
perature does not exceed 10.^ The oleine of the olive oil is 
converted into solid elaidine^ and the mixture after some time 
becomes sufficiently thick to remain in the vessel upon inver- 
sion. If the sample under examination is free from adultera- 
tion, it will solidify at the same time as the pure oil ; whereas, 
the presence of one per cent, of poppy oil, or of other drying 
oils, suffices to retard the solidification for forty minutes. 
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c. Fifteen grammes of the oil are mixed in a glass vessel 
with the same amount of strong sulphuric acid, the tempera- 
ture of the two liquids being previously observed. The mix- 
ture is stirred with a thermometer, and the maximum tempera- 
ture noted : pure olive oil produces an elevation of temperature 
of 37.^*7 ; pure poppy oil, an elevation of 70.^5 ; and a 
mixture of the two an elevation of temperature intermediate 
between 3 7. "7 and 70.° 5. 

d. One volume of nitric acid of sp. gr. 1.33 is agitated 
with 5 grammes of the oil, and notice taken of the coloration 
produced after the lapse of five minutes. If the olive oil is 
pure, it acquires a pale green color ; in case it is mixed with 
sesamd or nut oils, a deep-red color appears : poppy oil also 
communicates a reddish ^coloration, but one less deep than the 
preceding. 

If an acid of sp. gr. 1.22 is taken, it is still less difficult 
to distinguish between sesamd, nut and poppy oils ; the latter 
assumes, in this case, a pale yellowish-red color. 

Pea-nut oil fails to exhibit a coloration ; but can be 
recognized by its conversion into a white solid, when mixed 
with \ of its volume of a solution of caustic soda of sp. gr. 

1.34. 

EXAMINATION OF OLIVE OIL INTENDED FOR MANUFACTURING 

PURPOSES. 

The chief adulterations are colza and nut oils. The latter 
is detected by means of the reaction with nitric acid, as de- 
scribed above. Colza oil is recognized by mixing 5 volumes of 
the sample to be examined, with i volume of sulphuric acid 
of sp. gr. 1.655 • ^f colza or nut oils are present, a brown 
coloration ensues ; under the same circumstances, pure olive 

6* 
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oil assumes a pale greenish hue. In case the sample ac- 
quires a brown color when treated with sulphuric acid, and 
a red coloration is produced by the addition of nitric acid, it 
contains nut oil ; if sulphuric acid produces a brown colora- 
tion, and nitric acid fails to change it, the presence of oil of 
colza is indicated. 

EXAMINATION OF COLZA OIL. 

a. The oil is treated with sulphuric acid of sp. gr. 1.475 ^^ 
just described. In presence of linseed oil, a green coloration 
ensues ; whale oil and fish oils, which are frequently present, 
exhibit a red coloration. Wlien treated with an acid of sp. 
gr. 1.530, linseed oil gives a dirty grey ; fish oils a red color- 
ation. 

b. The sample is next treated with nitric acid of sp. gr. 
1.330 : pure colza oil is not affected ; if poppy and fish oils are 
present, the sample acquires a red tint ; linseed oil would 
produce a green hue, changing subsequently to brown. In 
case the red coloration imparted by nitric acid is also formed 
upon addition of sulphuric acid, fish oils are present; the 
latter acid produces no change of color, however, if the adul- 
teration used is poppy oil. Cameline oil fails to exhibit re- 
actions that are adapted to its identification. 

EXAMINATION OF HEMPSEED OIL. 

This oil is frequently adulterated with linseed oil. The 
reactions exhibited by these oils are nearly identical, and the 
detection of the admixture is extremely difficult. It is advis- 
able to mix the suspected oil with sulphuric acid, notice being 
taken of the elevation of temperature produced, and to treat 
it with nitric acid and with dilute potassa solution, subjecting, 
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at the same time, an artificial mixture of the two pure oils to 
the same treatment, and comparing the results obtained. 

EXAMINATION OF LINSEED OIL. 

Linseed oil is occasionally mixed with rape-seed oil. The 
adulteration is detected by mixing the sample under examina- 
tion with sulphuric acid containing 90 per cent, of the pure 
acid, and noting the elevation of temperature caused : linseed 
oil gives an elevation of 74^ ; rape-seed oil one of 37.°2. 

The tests enumerated above are of a very general charac- 
ter ; exact methods for detecting the presence of fixed oils 
are, as yet, unknown. In all instances, when the chemist is 
called upon to pronounce as to the adulteration of an oil, it 
is necessary to execute comparative experiments with the 
pure oil, and with admixtures arbitrarily prepared : it is only 
when this is done that the indications obtained are of value, 
and, even then, the exercise of care is indispensable. 

MILK. 

The chief constituents of milk are water, butter, caseine, 
lactose (milk-sugar), traces of albumen and mineral salts. 
Butter is present in the form of minute globules, held in sus- 
pension 3 the caseine, for the greater part, is in solution, only 
a small portion being present in an insoluble suspended con- 
dition. In milk only a few days old, the colostrum (the milk 
secreted during the first few days after parturition) consists 
largely of rather voluminous cellular conglomerations, con- 
taining a sufficient quantity of albumen to coagulate upon 
heating. 

The normal density of milk is 1.030, water being i.ooo; 
the density rising to 1.036, if the fluid has been skimmed. 

Good milk contains, on an average, 3.7 per cent, of 
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butter; 5.7 per cent, of lactose, and leaves upon evapora- 
tion 7.5 to 9.5 per cent, of solid matters.* The most common 
adulteration of milk consists in the addition of water. This 
fraud is detected by means of an areometer {lactodensimder) 
which gives directly the specific gravity of the fluid under 
examination. Should the density be much below 1.030, it is 
certain that water has been added. It does not, however, 
necessarily follow if it is about 1.030 that the milk is pure, 
since the gravity of the fluid, which would be increased upon 
skimming, could be subsequently reduced to 1.030 by the 
addition of water. The lactodensimeter, therefore, although 
useful in the detection of a simple admixture, fails to give 
reliable results if the fraud perpetrated is a double one ; and 
a determination of the proportion of butter present is also 
usually necessary. Numerous methods have been proposad 
to accomplish this estimation. The most preferable of these, 
owing to the rapidity with which the operation is executed, is 
the use of the lactoscope {galactoscope). This instrument con- 
sists of a tube provided with a glass plate fitted at one end, 
and with a movable glass plate at the other extremity. A few 
drops of the milk to be tested are placed between the two 
plates, and the tube lengthened, by screwing out the movable 
plate, until the fluid no longer transmits the light of a candle 
placed at a distance of one metre. As the opacity of milk is 

* The British Society of Public Analysts regard the following as the 
minimum proportions of constituents in unadulterated milk : 

Fat 2.5 per cent 

Solids, not fat 9. " " 

Total 1 1.5 " " 

Water 88.5 " " 

— Trcuis. 
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due to the butter present, it is evident that the proportion of 
this substance contained in the sample can be estimated by 
the relative distance which the plates have been separated. 

The lactoscope possesses, however, but a limited degree of 
precision. M» Marchand substitutes to its use the following 
tests : A test-tube is graduated in three equal divisions, the 
upper one being subdivided into hundredths extending above, 
in order to determine accurately the correct volume of the 
fluid, expanded, as it is, by the temperature of 40°, at which 
the examination is executed. The first division of the tube is 
filled with milk, a drop, or two of strong potassa lye added, 
and the mixture well shaken : the second portion is then filled 
with ether, and the third with alcohol. The mixture is next 
again thoroughly agitated, and then exposed to a temperature 
of 40° in a water-bath. After standing for several hours, a 
layer of fatty matter becomes sufficiently separated to allow of 
measurement: but, as it contains some ether and as a small 
amount of butter may still be retained in the lower aqueous 
fluid, a correction of the results obtained is necessary. M. 
Marchand has compiled a table, which facilitates this correction 
(vide: youm, de Pharm., Novembre 1854, and Bulletin de 
r Academie de MedecinCy Paris, 1854. xix., p. iioi). 

Previously to the introduction of Marchand's apparatus, 
use was made of the lactometer^ which consists simply of a grad- 
uated glass tube, in which the suspected milk is allowed to re- 
main for 24 hours, at a temperature of 15°. After the lapse of 
this time, the cream present completely separates as a super- 
natant layer, the thickness of which indicates the quality of the 
sample taken. 

M. Lacotnte recommends the addition of glacial acetic acid, 
in order to cause the more rapid separation of the cream. 

The estimation of the butter being accomplished, it is fre- 
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quently needful to determine the amount of lactose present. 
For this purpose, recourse is had to Barreswil's method, 
based upon the reduction of cupro-potassic tartrate by milk- 
sugar in the presence of alkalies. A solution is prepared con- 
taining 40 grammes of pure crystallized sulphate of copper, 600 
or 700 grammes of caustic soda lye of sp. gr. 1.12, and 160 gram- 
mes of neutral tartrate of potassa. The sulphate of copper and 
tartrate of potassa are previously dissolved separately in a Utile 
water, the three solutions united, and water added until the 
fluid acquires a volume of 1 154. 4 cubic centimetres. In order 
to standardize this test solution, a known weight of pure lactose 
is dissolved in water and the fluid added, drop by drop, from a 
graduated burette, to a small flask containing 10 cubic cen- 
timetres of the copper solution, diluted with 40 cubic centime- 
tres of distilled water, and heated to boiling. At first a yellow 
precipitate forms, which gradually turns red, and is deposited 
on the bottom of the flask, leaving the solution colorless. As 
soon as the test solution is completely decolorized, the addi- 
tion of the lactose solution is discontinued, and the weight of 
lactose corresponding to 10 cubic centimetres of the test fluid 
calculated from the quantity used. The standard of the test 
solution having been determined, the above operation is repeat- 
ed, the milk under examination being substituted for the solu- 
tion of pure lactose. The quantity of milk necessary to de- 
colorize 10 cubic centimetres of the copper solution will 
evidently contain the same amount of lactose as the quantity 
of solution used in the preliminary test, and the actual amount 
of lactose present is very easily calculated. When an estima- 
tion of the solid matter contained in the milk is required, a 
known weight is evaporated to dryness over a water-bath, and 
the residue weighed. In performing this evaporation, the addi- 
tion of a known amount of sand, or ground glass, is advisable. 
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The amount of ash present is determined by incinerating the 
residue left by the evaporation. 

Foreign substances are sometimes added to milk, for the 
purpose of disguising the presence of an abnormal quantity of 
water, the principal of which are : chalk, bicarbonate of soda, 
emulsion of almonds, gum tragacanth, gum arabic, starch, flour, 
decoction of barley or rice, sugar, and cerebral substances. 
These bodies are detected as follows : 

Chalk, — If chalk is contained in the milk, it readily sub- 
sides upon allowing the sample to remain at rest for some 
time in a flask, forming a deposit which effervesces when 
heated with hydrochloric acid, and dissolves to a solution, in 
which the characteristic properties of a lime salt can be recog- 
nized. 

Bicarbonate of soda, — In presence of this compound the 
milk possesses a strongly alkaline reaction, furnishes a serum 
having a sharp and bitter taste, and leaves a residue of the 
salt upon evaporation. 

Emulsion of almonds, — ^The milk has a specific gravity of 
at least, 1.033. ^^ ^^ ^s passed through a gauze, small opaque 
lumps are separated. When examined under the microscope, 
numerous minute globules, having a diameter of ^J^ of a mill- 
imetre, are observed, and, upon adding a few centigrammes of 
amygdaline to one or two grammes of the milk, the character- 
istic odor of bitter almonds is produced. 

Gum tragacanth, — ^When shaken in a glass flask and al- 
lowed to rest, the milk deposits on the sides small transparent 
lumps, which usually present a slightly elongated or angular 
form. 

Gum arabic, — ^The addition of alcohol produces an abun- 
dant white opaque precipitate. 

Starchy flour ^ decoction of barley ^ rice, etc, — Upon boiling the 
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suspected milk, and adding tincture of iodine, the amylaceous 
substances present produce a blue coloration in the fluid. 

Sugar. — If yeast is added, and the mixture allowed to 
stand for some time at a temperature of 30°, alcoholic fermen- 
tation ensues ; under these circumstances, lactose does not 
undergo fermentation. 

Cerebral substances, — Adulteration by these substances is 
probably of much less frequent occurrence than was formerly 
supposed. The admixture is detected by evaporating the milk 
to dryness, dissolving the residue in ether, evaporating the 
etherial solution, and fusing the second residue, which con- 
sists of fatty matters, with nitrate of potassa in a platinum 
crucible. The mass is then taken up with water, and chloride 
of barium added to the solution. If cerebral substances were 
contained in the milk, ether will dissolve the fatty matters 
present, the phosphorus of which is converted into a soluble 
phosphate by the calcination with nitrate of potassa and is 
thrown down as a white precipitate, upon the addition of a solu- 
tion of chloride of barium. This test may be confirmed by a 
microscopic examination of the milk, when the peculiar ap- 
pearance of cerebral matter will be detected.* 

WINE. 

The most common adulteration to which wines are sub- 
jected is the addition of water : wines having a rich color are 
frequently mixed by the dealer with lighter wines, and the 
fraud consummated by adding water. The detection of this 
adulteration is somewhat difficult, as water is a normal con- 
stituent of wine. In Paris the following method is usually 
employed : As soon as the wine is confiscated, it is ascer- 

* Fragments of nerves, and other organic structures, are frequently ob- 
served in this examination. — Trans, 
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tained what kinds of wine are manufactured by the inculpated 
dealer, and a statement obtained from him, giving the propor- 
tions of alcohol, etc., contained in the various brands. A wine 
is then prepared, according to the information received, an es- 
timation of the alcohol contained in the prepared sample made, 
and the results compared with those furnished by a similar ex- 
amination of the suspected wine. In case the proportion of 
alcohol is less in the suspected wine than in the prepared 
sample, it is evident that a fraudulent adulteration has been 
committed. If, however, the quantity of alcohol is the same 
in both wines, it does not necessarily follow that the wine has 
escaped admixture, since this body may have been added af- 
ter the adulteration with water. In addition to the estimation 
of alcohol, it is also necessary to determine the amount of 
cream of tartar (bitartrate of potassa) present, as the pro- 
portion of this salt would be sensibly decreased by the addi- 
tion of alcohol and water to the wine. This fraud could, 
however, be disguised by subsequently adding the proper 
amount of cream of tartar. 

It is also well to ascertain if two equal quantities of the 
prepared sample and the wine under examination require the 
same amount of solution of hypochlorite of lime for decol- 
orization. In case the suspected wine has been adulterated, 
the quantity of hypochlorite solution used will be less than 
the amount necessary to decolorize the prepared wine. For- 
eign coloring matter may be added by the adulterator, but 
this fraud is easily detected by adding potassa to the sample : 
if its coloration is natural, a green tint is produced ; whereas, 
if foreign matter has been introduced, the wine assumes va- 
rious other colors upon the addition of the alkali.* 

* Catlini (Ann. du genie civile No. 3, 1873) states that the following 
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The indications furnished by the above test are rendered 
valueless, if the wine has been artificially colored by the addi- 
tion of the coloring matter of grape-skins ; but the execution 
of this fraud would require some knowledge of chemistry, 
and fortunately adulterators, as a class, are deficient in this 
branch of science. 

Another method for detecting the addition of water is 
based upon the fact that fermented liquors do not contain air 
in solution, but only carbonic acid ; whereas, water dissolves 
oxygen and nitrogen. It is executed as follows : 

The wine to be tested is placed in a flask, the delivery- 
tube of which is also filled, and heated ; the evolved gas be- 
ing collected in a tube filled with mercury. In case the 
wine is pure, the disengaged gas will be completely absorbed 
by potassa ; if, on the other hand, water has been added, an 
unabsorbed residue, consisting of oxygen and nitrogen, will 
remain. 

This test is useless in case water, through which a current 
of carbonic acid gas has been passed for a considerable time, 
has been employed. Under these circumstances, however, the 
presence of the gas would probably be detected by the taste 



reactions occur when 


artificially colored 


wines are heated with potassa : 


Pure wine 




no precipitate greenish hue 


Elderberry 


violet 




Beet-sugar 


red 




Logwood red 


violet-red 




Privet 


violet-blue 




Turmeric 


light-blue 





According to M. de Cherville {Quar. Jour, Sc.)^ a bright violet colora- 
tion is produced in the above test, if litmus be present.' 

Fuchsin is separated by treatment with subacetate of lead and addition 
of amylic alcohol (Jour, de Ph. et de Ch. Mar. 1873). — Trofis, 
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of the wine, as well as by the estimation just mentioned, since 
the sample would invariably contain a larger proportion of the 
gas than the standard with which it is compared ; indeed, it 
would be almost impossible to prepare a solution which con- 
tained exactly the proportion of carbonic acid ordinarily 
present in wine. 

It remains to mention the methods employed in determin- 
ing the amount of alcohol and cream of tartar contained in 
wine. 

The alcometrical method usually employed is based upon 
the diiference in density possessed by pure alcohol and by 
mixtures of alcohol and water. Gay-Lussac has proposed an 
areometer {alcoometer\ provided with a scale which directly 
indicates the proportion of alcohol contained in a mixture. 
As the indications furnished by this instrument vary with the 
temperature, and the scale is constructed on the basis of 
a temperature of 15^, a correction of the results obtained 
is necessary if the determination is made at other temper- 
atures. Gay-Lussac has compiled a table which indicates 
at once the required correction ; the following formula can 
also be used : Jt: == ^ ± 0.4 /, where x is the quantity 
of alcohol present in the sample ; c the degree indicated 
by the alcoholmeter, and / the number of degrees differing 
from the temperature of 15^ : the second member of the 
formula is subtracted from, or added to the first, as the tem- 
perature at which the estimation is made is greater or less 
than 15*^.* 

In case the wine to be examined contains substances other 
than water and alcohol, which would affect its density, it is 

* Tralles alcoholmeter is almost exclusively employed in this country. 

— Trans. 
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necessary, before making use of the alcoholmeter, to distil the 
sample and subsequently examine the distillate, which will con- 
sist of a simple mixture of water and alcohol. Usually the 
distillation is discontinued as soon as one-third of the sam- 
ple has passed over, and a quantity of distilled water, suffi- 
cient to render the volume of the mixture equal to the original 
volume of the wine, added to the distillate: the fluid re- 
maining in the flask will be entirely free from alcohol. The 
addition of water to the distillate is not indispensable, but 
otherwise it is necessary to divide the degrees indicated by 
the alcoholmeter by 3, in order to reduce the result to the 
original volume of the wine taken. 

M. SalUron offers for 
sale a small apparatus 
(Fig, 16) used in exam- 
inations of this charac- 
ter, consisting of a flask, 
closed with a gutta-per- 
cha cork, containing a 
tube which connects with 
a worm passing through 
a cooler. The flask is 
I ^ supported by an iron 
stand, and heated with a 
gas or spirit lamp. 
In order to estimate the cream of tartar, the wine is evap- 
orated to the consistency of an extract, alcohol of 82** B, added, 
and the residue obtained calcined in a crucible. The amount 
of salt present in the fused mass is then determined by the 
alkalimetric method, as directed in all works on quantitative 
analysis. The carbonate obtained from i gr. of cream of 
tartar exactly saturates 9.75 cubic centimetres of a solution 
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containing 100 grammes of sulphuric acid of 66** B., and 1800 
grammes of distilled water. 

The detection of toxical substances, often contained in 
wine, is accomplished by the methods described under the 
head of detection of poisons. 

VINEGAR. 

Vinegar is frequently adulterated with water, and occa- 
sionally sulphuric acid is added to artificially increase its 
acidity. 

The ordinary reagents — such as chloride of barium, or 
nitrate of silver — are not adapted to the direct detection of 
sulphuric acid, or of other mineral acids, as sulphates and 
chlorides, which are as readily precipitated as the free acids, 
may also be present. 

The following method, proposed by J/. Fayeri, is usually 
employed : 

Five centigrammes of starch (fecula) are added to a decilitre 
of table vinegar, the mixture boiled for 12 or 15 minutes, and, 
after the fluid has become completely cooled, a few drops of 
iodine solution added : dilute acetic acid does not affect 
starch, and, in case the vinegar is pure, a blue coloration is 
produced ; if, on the other hand, even a minute quantity of a 
mineral acid be present, the starch is converted into dex- 
trine, and the addition of iodine fails to cause a blue colora- 
tion. 

The water present is indirectly estimated by determining 
the amount of acetic acid contained in the vinegar. This can 
be accomplished in different ways : either the quantity of a 
standard solution of an alkali, necessary to exactly neu- 
tralize a measured quantity of the vinegar, is ascertained, or 
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the vinegar is supersaturated with solution of bar)rta, the ex- 
cess of the salt eliminated by conducting carbonic acid 
through the fluid, the precipitate removed by filtration, and 
the baryta salt in the filtrate precipitated by the addition of 
sulphuric acid. The second precipitate is then collected on a 
filter, washed, weighed, and the amount of acetic acid present 
calculated : this is done by multiplying its weight by 0.515. 

SULPHATE OF QUININE. 

Owing to the high price of this salt, it is frequently adul- 
terated. The substances used for this purpose are : crystal- 
line sulphate of lime, boric acid, mannite, sugar, starch, sali- 
cine, stearic acid, and the sulphates of cinchonine and quini- 
dine. These bodies are detected as follows : 

a. Upon slightly warming 2 grammes of sulphate of quinine 
with 1 20 grammes of alcohol of 21** B., the pure salt completely 
dissolves ; if, however, starch, magnesia, mineral salts, or va- 
rious other foreign substances are present, they are left as 
insoluble residues. 

h. Those mineral substances that are soluble in alcohol 
are detected by calcining the suspected sample : pure sul- 
phate of quinine is completely consumed ; whereas, the min- 
eral substances present remain behind as a residue. 

c. In presence of salicine, the salt acquires a deep red color, 
when treated with concentrated sulphuric acid. 

d. Stearic acid remains undissolved upon treating sulphate 
of quinine with acidulated water. 

e. To detect sugar and mannite, the sample is dissolved in 
acidulated water, and an excess of hydrate of baryta added : 
a precipitate, consisting of quinine and sulphate of barjrta, is 
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■ 'produced. Carbonic acid is then passed through the fluid, in 
order to precipitate the excess of baryta as insoluble carbon- 
ate, the fluid saturated with ammonia, to throw down the 
quinine which may have been redissolved by the carbonic 
acid, and the mixture filtered. If the salt be pure, no residue 
wfll be obtained upon evaporating the filtrate ; a residue of 
sugar or mannite is formed, if these substances are present, 

f. Sulphate of quinine invariably contains z or 3 per ceut. 
of cinchonine, originating, not from a fraudulent admixture, 
but from an incomplete purification of the salt. One of the 
best methods for detecting the respective quantities of quinine 
and cinchonine, present in a sample of the sulphate, is the fol- 
lowing 1 Several grammes of ammonia and ether (whic!i has pre- 
viously been washed with water) are added to one or two gram- 
mes of the salt under examination, the mixture thoroughly agitat- 
ed, and tlien allowed to remain at rest. The supernatant etherial 
solution contains all of the quinine ; the cinchonine, which is 
almost completely insoluble, both in water and ether, remain- 
ing suspended between the layers of the two fluids. The 
ether is next removed by means of a stop-cock funnel, evap- 
orated to dryness, and the weight of the residue obtained de- 
termined. The operation is then repeated, the ether being 
replaced by chloroform in which both quinine and cinchonine 
are soluble. The residue, formed by the evaporation of the 
second solution, will be heavier than the first residue ; the 
difference between the two weighings gives the weight of the 
cinchonine present. 

g. The detection of the presence of sulphate of quinidine 
is based upon the difference In the solubilities of the oxalates 
of quinine and quinidine. Oxalate of quinidine is sufficiently 
soluble in cold water not to be precipitated by double de- 
composition when solutions of oxalate of ammonia and sul- 
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pbate of quinidine are mixed. Under the same circum- 
stances, quinine is almost completely thrown down. The 
test is applied as follows : 

The suspected salt is dissolved in water, a slight excess of 
oxalate of ammonia added, and the precipitate formed sepa- 
rated by filtration. If the salt be pure, the filtrate is scarcely 
rendered turbid by the addition of ammonia ; when, however, 
sulphate of quinidine is present, it will be entirely contained 
in the filtrate, in which ammonia will produce an abundant 
precipitate. 

KXAmiNATION OF BliOOD. STAINS. 

This branch of legal chemistry formerly gave but very un- 
reliable results. It is scarcely ten years since the reactions 
that are now regarded as only secondary and confirmative in 
their character, and far from conclusive, were the only ones in 
use : these are the tests based upon the presence of iron and 
albumen in the blood. Since then, great progress has been 
made in the methods employed. It must not be understood, 
however, that the question under consideration always admits 
of an easy and decisive solution : the stains are sometimes 
too greatly altered to be identified ; but in cases where the dis- 
tinctive reactions of blood can be produced, the real nature of 
the stains under examination can, at present, be determined 
with certainty. 

The tests more recently introduced consist in the produc- 
tion of small characteristic crystals, termed haemin crystals, 
and in the use of the spectroscope. Crystals of haemin (first 
discovered by Teichman) are formed when dry blood is dis- 
solved in concentrated acetic acid, and the solution evapora- 
ted to dryness : they are of a brownish-red color. BrUcke first 
suggested an analytical method, based upon this property of 
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blood, which is equally characteristic and sensitive : It is only 
necessary to dissolve a minute portion of the matter to be exam- 
ined (dried blood, or the residue left by the evaporation of the 
fluid obtained by treating tlie stain, or the dried blood, with 
" cold water) in glacial acetic acid and evaporate the solution to 
dryness in order to obtain crystals of haeniin, which can be 
readily recognized by means of a microscope having a magni- 
fying power of 300 diameters. If the crystals originate from 
fresh blood, they appear as represented in Fig. 17; crj'Stals 
from old blood are represented in Fig. 18. 







The former possess a reddish-brown, the latter a lighter 
color. 

The various methods now employed to produce haemin 
crystals were proposed by Hofpe-Seykr, hy Sriicie and by Erd- 
man. Whichever process is used, the suspected stains are at 
first carefully separated from the material upon which they are 
deposited. If they are present on linen, or other fabrics, the 
stained portions, which always remain somewhat stiff, are cut 
off: they will present a reddish-brown color, in case the cloth 
is not dyed : if the stains are on wood, they are removed by 
means of a sharp knife ; if on stone or iron, they are detached 
by scraping. 

In case Hoppe-Seyler's method is used, the stains, separated 
as directed above, are macerated -with a little cold water {warm 
water would coagulate the albumen present, and consequently 
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prevent solution taking place) : the stains become soft, striae 
and brown or reddish clouds are observed, especially when 
the dried blood is fresh, and, at the same time, the objects upon 
which the stains were deposited are decolorized. Upon allow- 
ing the fluid obtained in this way to spontaneously evaporate 
on a watch-glass, a reddish brown or brownish residue is left, 
from which the crystals of haemin are prepared in the following 
manner : An almost imperceptible amount of conmion salt is 
added to the residue, then, six to eight drops of concentrated 
acetic acid, and the mass thoroughly mixed by stirring with a 
small glass rod. The mixture is at first heated over a small 
gas flame, then evaporated, to dryness by the heat of a water- 
bath. If the stains were produced by blood, a microscopic 
examination of the residue will reveal the presence of haemin 
crystals. This method presents an objection : if the stained 
objects have been washed with warm water previously to the 
examination, the albumen will be coagulated, and the blood 
rendered insoluble ; in this case, cold water will fail to dis- 
solve anything, and the residue will not produce crystals when 
treated with acetic acid. 

In order to remedy this difficulty Briicke operates directly 
upon the stained woven or ligneous fibre, or the matter lemoved 
from the stone or iron : The materials are boiled in a test- 
tube with glacial acetic acid, the fluid decanted or filtered, a 
trace of common salt added, and the liquid then evaporated 
on a watch-glass at a temperature between 40 and 80*^. 
If the stains really originated from blood, haemin crystals will 
now be easily perceptible upon examining the residue obtained 
under the microscope. 

The stained fabric, the matter removed from the stone or 
iron, or the residue left by the solution with which the stains 
have been treated, is placed on the glass, a trace of chloride 
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of sodium added, and the whole covered with a thin glass plate. 
A drop of acetic acid is then placed at the edge of the plates 
- — -between which it is soon introduced by capillary attraction — 
and the mixture allowed to rest in the cold for a few moments. 
The mass is next brought into solution by slightly heating, and 
is then evaporated by holding the plate at a considerable dis- 
tance above a gas burner. The fluid is examined from time 
to time under the microscope: when it is sufficiently con- 
centrated, crystals, presenting the appearance represented in 
Figs. 17 or 18, will be observed. These are especially well-de- 
fined, if an izisoluble substance is also present between the 
plates — which prevents their adhering. The fluid collects by 
capillary attraction at the points of contact of the plates as a 
more or less colored layer, in whilch the crystals are deposited. 

Should the above test fail to present distinctive indications ' 
at first, one or two fresh drops of acetic acid are introduced 
between the plates, and the examination is repeated. The result 
is not to be regarded as negative, until several trials have 
proved fruitless, as the stained portions are but slowly soluble, 
and crystallization may have been prevented by the too rapid 
evaporation of the acetic solution. 

Haemin crystals, once seen, can hardly be confounded 
with other substances ; still, it is well to identify them by con- 
firming their insolubility in water, alcohol, and cold acetic acid, 
as well as their instantaneous solubility in soda lye. 

The addition of common salt is ordinarily superfluous, as 
it is normally contained in the blood ; but it is possible, if the 
stains were washed with warm water, that, in addition to the 
coagulation of the albumen, the solution of the salt may have 
taken place, in which case crystals will fail to form. The 
addition of salt is to remedy this possible contingency ; albeit, 
the delicacy of the test is not affected, even if crystals of chlo- 
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ride of sodium are produced, as these are easily soluble in 
water, and are readily distinguished from those of haemin by 
aid of the microscope. 

The indications furnished by means of the spectroscope are 
less reliable than those given by the production of haemin 
crystals ; moreover, the spectroscopic examination requires fav- 
vorable weather for its execution. Still, the test should be 
employed in all possible instances. The course pursued is 
the following : 

The aqueous fluid, with which the stains have been treat- 
ed, is placed in a watch glass, and evaporated in vacuo over 
sulphuric acid ; the last remaining portion of the fluid being 
united in the bottom of the glass by causing it to collect in a 
single drop. When the evaporation of fluid is completed, the 
watch-glass is placed before the narrowed slit of a spectro- 
scope, and a ray of diffused light (or better, light reflected from 
a heliostat) made to pass through the part of the glass contain- 
ing the residue. If the stains originate from blood, the ab- 
sorption lines of haemoglobin^ consisting of two large dark 
bands, to the right of the sodium line (Frauefihofet^ s line D), 
will be observed in the spectrum. In case both of the above 
tests fail to give positive results, it is almost certain that the 
stains examined were not caused. by blood. If, on the contrary, 
the reactions were produced, scarcely any doubt exists as to the 
presence of blood. Under these circumstances it is advisable to 
confirm the results by means of the tests that have been pre- 
viously spoken of as being formerly exclusively employed ; 
these are the following : 

a, j4 to i.c, c. of ozonized oil of turpentine, /'. e, turpentine 
which has been exposed to the air sufficiently long to acquire 
the property of decolorizing water that is slightly tinted with 
indigo — is introduced in a test-tube, and an equal volume of 
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tincture of guaiacum added (the latter tincture is prepared by 
treating an inner portion of the resin with alcohol, until its 
brownish color is changed to a brownish-yellow). 

If upon adding some of the substance under examination 
to the above mixture a clear blue coloration ensues, and the 
insoluble matter thrown down possesses a deep blue color, the 
presence of coloring matter of the blood is indicated. The 
mixture also imparts a blue color to moistened spots from 
which the blood stains have been as completely extracted as pos- 
sible. Unfortunately sulphate of iron gives the same reaction.* 

b. Upon heating the fluid obtained by treating the stains 
with cold water in a test-tube, its brown or reddish color disap- 
pears, and greyish-white flakes of coagulated albumen are 
thrown down. The precipitate acquires a brick-red color, 
when treated with an acid solution of nitrate of mercury con- 
taining nitrous acid. The albumen is also coagulated by the 
addition of nitric acid : it assumes a more or less yellow color, 
if heated with a slight excess of the acid. Chlorine-water, 
especially upon heating, likewise precipitates albumen in the 
form of white flakes. 

r. If the fluid is acidulated with a few drops of acetic acid, 
and a drop of ferrocyanide of potassium added, a white pre- 
cipitate, or, at least, turbidity is produced. 

//. The flakes of albumen, separated by heating, dissolve 
in caustic alkalies to a solution, from which they are re-precip- 
itatedljy fiitrio acid, or chlorine water. 

e. Upon treating blood stains with chlorine-water, a solution 
which contains chloride of iron, and acquires a red coloration 
by the addition of sulphocyanide of potassium, is formed. 

♦ Fresh gluten, gum arable, and caseine also cause the blue coloration. 

— Trans, 
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f. Should the stains have failed to be affected by cold wa- 
ter (which, as has already been remarked, is the case when they 
have been previously washed with hot water), they are treated 
with weak soda lye. Nitric acid, hydrochloric acid, and chlo- 
rine water will produce in the solution so obtained a white 
precipitate, which exhibits the general properties of albumen 
previously described. In case the stains are deposited upon 
linen, it is necessary to replace the soda by ammonia, in 
order to avoid dissolving the fabric. 

g. Solutions of the alkalies, which dissolve the albumen, 
leave the coloring matters intact, and consequently do not 
decolorize the fabric. If the latter is afterwards subjected to 
the action of hydrochloric acid, the coloring matter is dissolved, 
forming a soltition that leaves upon evaporation to dryness 
a residue containing iron, which gives a blue coloration with 
ferrocyanide of potassium, and a red coloration with sulphocy- 
anide of potassium. 

h. The coloring matter of blood dissolves in boiling alco- 
hol, to which sulphuric acid has been added, to a brown di- 
chromic fluid (appearing green by transmitted light, and red 
by reflected light). A mixture of rust and blood exhibits the 
same phenomenon. 

/. If substances containing blood are heated in a dry tube, 
an odor resembling that of burnt horn is emitted. In case the 
stained fabric is a substance that would produce this odor, 
(such as wool, silk, or hair), the test naturally loses all value. 

/ If the fluid obtained by treating the stains either with 
water or alkali is evaporated with a little carbonate of potassa, 
and the residue heated, at first at loo^, then to redness, in a 
glass tube to which a fresh quantit}' of carbonate of potassa 
has been added, cyanide of potassium is formed. When cold, 
the tube is cut above the part containing the fused mixture. 
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the mass heated with iron-filings and water, tlie fluid filtered, 
and the filtrate then acidulated with hydrochloric acid : fer- 
rocyanide of potassium will be present in the fluid, and 
upon adding a drop of solution of perchloride of iron a 
green, or blue, color will be produced, and a precipitate of 
Prussian blue gradually thrown down. 

If the stained cloth is non-nitrogenous {per ex. : hemp, 
linen, or cotton), instead of treating it with water, it may be 
heated until pulverulent, mixed with carbonate of potassa, 
the mixture calcined, and the operation then completed as 
just described. This t«st having given affirmative results, the 
operations should be repeated with an unstained portion 
of the cloth, to remove all doubt that the indications obtained 
do not really originate from the fabric. 

In the present state of science, it is impossible to discrim- 
inate chemically between human and animal blood. M. Barruel, 
it is true, is able, not only to accompUsh this, but also to dis- 
tinguish the biood of the various species of animals by its 
odor I But this test has a somewhat hypothetical value for 
scientific purposes. In regard to the crystals of haemin, they 
do not present sufficient difference to allow the blood of dif- 
ferent animals to be distinguished. We have not yet treated 
of the globules. It often occurs that these minute organs are 
so altered as to be no longer recognized in the microscopic ex- 
amination ; when, however, the stains are tolerably recent, they 
may be detected by examining the moistened stained cloth, 
directly under the microscope : a discrimination between an- 
imal and human blood is then possible : corpuscules of human 
blood possess the greater size : those of the sheep, for in. 
stance, have only one-half the diameter of the former. It is, 
however, but seldom that this distinction can be made use of.* 
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BXAmiNATIOIV OF SPEBJIIATIC 8TAIIVS. 

In cases where attempt at violence, rape or pederasty 
is suspected, the expert may be required to determine the 
nature of stains found on clothing, sheets, etc. The fact that 
the stains were produced by semen, may often be regarded, 
per se, as criminating evidence. This class of investigation 
possesses, therefore, considerable importance. 

External appearance of the stains, — Dry spermatic stains 
are thin, and exhibit a greyish or, occasionally, a citron-yellow 
• color, if present on white cloth. In case the fabric is colored, 
they appear whitish and, if on linen, present a glossy aspect. 
They are translucid, when observed by transmitted light. If 
the fabric, upon which the stains are deposited, is of a heavy 
. texture, they are visible only on one side : under all circum- 
stances, their circumference is irregular and undulated. These 
indications, however, are not conclusive, but vary according to 
whether the stains were produced by the thick semen of a 
vigorous man, or the aqueous seminal fluid of an aged and 
diseased person, or by semen more or less mixed with the 
prostatic fluid. Upon moistening spermatic stains, the dis- 
tinctive stale odor of fresh semen is sometimes emitted, but 
this characteristic is usually obscured by the presence of for- 
eign substances. 

Semen stains are soluble in water, forming a gummy fluid, 
in which chlorine, alcohol, bichloride of mercury, acetate and 
subacetate of lead produce a white precipitate, but which fails 
to be coagulated by heating. Plumbate of potassa does not 
impart a fawn-color to these stains, at a temperature above 
20^, as is the case with those produced by albuminous sub- 
stances. 
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Persulphate of iron imparts to spermatic stains a pale 
yellow color, 

Sulphate of copper, a bluish grey color, 

Cupro-potassic tartrate, a bluish grey color, 

Nitrate of silver, a pale grey color, 

Nitric acid, a pale yellow color. 

The above reactions, separate or united, are insufficient ; 
they are not very delicate, and are likewise produced by stains 
originating from the other varieties of mucus : the indications 
furnished by a microscopic examination of the stains are alone 
conclusive 

Microscopic examination, — Semen contains as its principal 
and fecundating constituent, peculiar vibratory filaments, 
{spermatozoa)^ held suspended in a viscous fluid. These fila- 
ments, when preserved in a warm and moist place, retain their 
activity for a considerable time : it is even possible that they 
may exhibit vitality in the organs, into which they have been 
voluntarily or forcibly ejaculated, for ten, or even twenty-four 
hours. When exposed to cold air, the spermatozoa quickly 
expire ; still, they preserve their form for some time, and, as 
this is very characteristic, it is then easy to identify them ; 
moreover, since they originate exclusively in the testicles, their 
detection may be considered as certain evidence of the pres- 
ence of semen. In stains produced by aged persons, and by 
persons enfeebled by excesses, the spermatozoa fail to be 
presented ; in case they are discovered, this fact evidently does 
not affect the certainty of the spennatic origin of the stains. 
The contrary conclusion is never absolutely certain : still, if 
the use of the microscope fails to establish the presence of 
spermatozoa, it is almost certain that the stains were not pro- 
duced by semen. 

Of the various methods for obtaining from the stains a 

7* 
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preparation adapted to the microscopic examination, the one 
proposed by M. Charles Robin is the most simple and reliable. 

A strip, I c. c. in size (comprising the entire stain, if this 
be small ; containing its inner portion, if it be large), is cut from 
the fabric under exammation, care being taken that the two 
extremities of the sample extend beyond the stained portion. 

One end of the cloth is then immersed in a capsule, or 
watch-glass, containing pure water : the stains become moist- 
ened by capillary attraction, and, in a space of time varying 
from twenty minutes to two hours, acquire the appearance of 
fresh semen. As soon as the stained portion becomes swollen 
and softened, the surface of the cloth is gently scraped with 
a spatula, and the substance removed placed on the slide of 
the microscope. The particles are next slightly detached, a 
drop of water added, if necessary, and the whole covered 
with a small plate of very thin glass. The preparation is then 
examined by a microscope, having a magnifying power of from 
500 to 600 diameters. In this way, the presence of either 
entire or broken spermatozoa is readily detected. Their exist- 
ence is rendered still more apparent, if the mucus present 
is dissolved by adding a drop of acetic acid to the preparation. 

Entire spermatozoa consist of long slender filaments, having 
a length of 0.04041 to 0.04512 millimetre; the anterior extrem- 
ity presents an oval enlargement, either round or pyriform, ex- 
hibiting a double outline, when magnified to 500 diameters. This 
enlarged end is termed the " head ; " the entire remaining 
portion being regarded as the " tail." In case the spermatozoa 
are broken, they are severed either near the head or in the 
middle of the tail, and a mass of detached fragments will be 
observed in the microscopic examination. The spermatozoa 
are not the only corpuscules revealed by the microscope ; other 
substances, entirely different in character, are often observed. 
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Although the detection of these bodies is, in itself, of no value, 
it will be well to enumerate and characterize them ; they are : 

a. Oily globules. 

b* Leucocytes, or spherical and finely granulous globules 
of mucus. 

r. Corpuscules, originating from the seminal vesicles, 
termed sympexions. These are rounded or ovoid, possess 
an irregular outline, and are usually mixed with the spermato- 
zoa and globules of mucus. 

d. Crystals of phosphate of magnesia, varying greatly in 
size ; the largest are from o.mm. 001 to o.mm. 002 in length. 
The crystals formed upon cooling the semen, present the form 
of an oblique prism, with a rhomboidal base. Occasionally 
they are elongated and flattened ; they then assume the form 
of a rhomboid. 

e. Epithelial cells ; originating from the mucous follicles of 
the urethra. ^ 

f. Irregular grains of dust ; soluble in acetic and hydro- 
chloric acids, with gaseous evolution. 

g. Brownish-red grains of rust ; only slightly soluble in 
acetic acid, but easily soluble in hydrochloric acid. 

h. Filaments of the strained fabric; detected by their 
texture, and general appearance. 

/. Grains of starch, in case the cloth has been stiffened. 
These are almost invariably swollen, and are frequently broken 
and deformed. 

If the examination is to be secretly executed, and the cloth 
cannot well be cut, it is rolled in a cone, in such a way that 
the external side contains the stained portion. The lower 
extremity of the cone (which should be free from stains) is 
dipped in a watch-glass containing water, so as to avoid 
directly wetting the stains. The cone soon becomes moistened 
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by absorption, and the operation is then completed in the 
same manner as when the fabric has been cut; which is 
always preferable, when possible. 

The examination of spermatic stains consists, then, in 
moistening the stains with water, separating them as com- 
pletely as possible from the stained cloth, and determining 
the presence of the spermatozoa by means of the micro- 
scope. 

All other tests are valueless; even their execution for 
confirmatory purposes is not advisable ; inasmuch as they fail 
to possess a distinctive character, and the reagents employed 
in their production may destroy the fabric, and thus prevent 
the formation of the only conclusive reaction — the detection 
of the spermatozoa. 

In case the stains are deposited upon a woman's chemise, 
they are usually present on both the front and back portions, 
and are sometimes to be found oi^the sleeves. When a man's 
shirt is under examination, especial attention should be given 
to the anterior portions. The pantaloons are also often stain- 
ed ; usually in the interior, but sometimes also on the ex- 
terior, just above the thighs. In reporting the decision to the 
court, as to the nature of the stains, their precise position 
should invariably be stated, as, by this means, the circum- 
stances attending the commission of the crime may be, at 
least partially, elucidated. 

THE END. 
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Detection of, by Smithson's pile« 36 

Detection of, by Flandin and Danger's 
method, 37 
Metals, 56 

Antimony, 30, 62, 93 

Arsenic, 17, 60, 93 

Bismuth, 62 

Cadmium, 63 

Chromium, 64 

Copper, 62, 63 

Lead, 57 

Mercury. 36, 62, 93 

Silver, 57 

Tin, 56, 6i 

Zinc, 64 



Milk, examination of, 131 

Mineral substances, in flour and bread, 124 

In milk, 135 

In sulphate of quinine, 142 
Mistcherlich's test for phosphorus, 40 
Morphine, 80 

N. 

Naquet's test for antimony, 34 
Narcotine, 77 
Nicotine, 75 
Nitric acid, 47, 88 

O. 

Oatmeal in flour, 117 

Oleometer, 128 

Olive oil, 128 

Orfila's test for phosphorus, 39 

Organic matter, 

Destruction of by aqua regia, i\ 
Destruction of by chlorate of potassa, 13 
Destruction of by chlorine, 13 
Destruction of by nitrate of potassa, 10 
Destruction of by nitric acid, 8 
Destruction of by potassa and nitrate of 

lime, 12 
Destruction of by potassa and nitric acid, 

12 
Destruction of by sulphuric acid, 9 

Otto's method for alkaloids, 69 

Oxalic acid, 49, 88, 89, 95 

P. 

Papaverine, 77 

Payen's test for vinegar, 141 

Phosphoric acid, 48, 90, 95 

Phosphorous acid, 45 

Phosphorus, 39» 95 

Detection of by Orfila's method, 39 
Detection of by Mistcherlich's method, 

40 
Detection of by Dusart's method, 40 
Detection of, by Fresenius and Neubau- 

er's method, 42 
Estimation of, 4 s 
Picrotoxine, 80 
Plaster in flour, 126 
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INDEX, 



Poisons, detection of 

In cases where no clew exists, 85 
la cases wh^re a clew exists, 17 
D^stniction of the organic matter, 8 
Indicative tests 86 
Determinative tests, 94 

Potato meal in flour, 1 18 

Potassa, 53,93 

ProUius' method for alkaloids, 7a 

Prussic acid, 50 



Quinine, 77 



Q. 



R. 



Raspail*s test for arsenic, 29 
Reinsch's test for arsenic, 30 
Reveii's test for vinegar, 142 
Rice meal in flour, 120 
Robin's method for spermatic stains, 154 
Rodgers and Girdwood's method for alka- 
loids, 71 
Rye meal in flour, 117, 120 

S. 

Salicine in sulphate of quinine, 142 

Sand in flour, 125 

Silver, 57 

Smithson's pile, 36 

Soda, S3, 92, 93 

Solanine, 79 



Spermatic stains, detection of, 152 

Spermatozoa, 153 

Starch in sulphate of quinine, 142 

Stearic acid in sulphate of quinine, 142 

Stas's method for alkaloids, 65 

Strychnine, 78 

Sugar in milk, 136 

Sugar in sulphate of quinine, 142 

Sulphate of copper in bread, 127 

Sulphate of quinidine in sulphate of quinine, 

M3 
Sulphate of quinine, examination of, 142 
Sulphuretted hydrogen, 91 
Sulphuric acid, 47, 89, 95 
Sympathetic inks, tests for, no 



Tin, 56, 61 



T. 



U. 



v. Uslar and Erdman's method for allcaloids, 
70 

V. 

Veratrine, 77 

Vinegar, examination of, 141 

W. 

Wines, examination of, 136 
Writings, examination of, 105 

Z. 

Zinc, 64 
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NEW YORK. 

"Weisbach's Mechanics. 

Fourth Edition. Itevisfil. 

8vo. Clotli. $10.00. 

A MANUAL OF THEORETICAL MECHANICS. By 
Juuirs Weisbach, Pn.D. TiauBlated from the fourth aug- 
mented and improved German edition, with iin introduction 
to the Oalcnlua, by Eokley B. Coxe, A.M., Mining 
Engineer. 1,100 pages, and 903 wood-cut illustration a. 

Abstract of- Cohtektb. — Introduction, to the CalouluB — The General 
Principles of Mechanics — Phoronomics, or the Purely Mathematical Theory 
of Motion — Mecliaiiica, or tie General Physical Theory of Motion- StatieB oi' 
Rigid Bodies — The Application of Statics to Elasticity and Strength — Dj-nani. 
ioa of Kigid BoJiee -Statics of Fliiida -Dynnmics u£ Fluids— The Theory 
of Oscillation, etc. 

" The present edition ia an entirely new work, greatly eitcnded and very 
much improved. It form« a t^'it-book which must find its (vay into the handa, 
not only of every student, but of every engineer who desires to refresh his meiU' 
ory or aoquiro clear ideas on doubtful ■gaia.ta.'' —MmhufacUirm- and Builder. 

" Wo hope the day is not tar distant -when a thorough CQitaa df. itoisti «ii^ 
education aa aaub abaU be demanded of the piactiMD.seo^meeVi'a.TA-'O.'Oa.'vXs* 
new WB ore g-lad to ivclcorae thin traua^atioii to oiw \«TiftviB ■a.iA. *iKrte» *■ *» 
of the ntoit able of the educators of Europe." — Tlit TechtwiXoavA- . 
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Francis' Lowell Hydraulics. 

Thirtl Edition. 

4to. ()loth. $15.00. 

LOWELL HYDRAULIC EXPERIMENTS — being a Selec- 
tion from Experiments on Hydraulic Motors, on the Flow of 
Water over Weirs, and in Open Canals of Uniform Rectangular 
Section, made at Lowell, Mass. By J. B. EnANCis, Civil Engineer. 
Third edition, revised and enlarged, including many New Ex- 
periments on Gkiuging Water in Open Canals, and on the Flow 
through Submerged Orifices and Divei^ing Tubes. With 23 
copperplates, beautifully engraved, and about 100 new pages pf 
text. 

The work is divided into parts. Paut L, on hydraulic motors, includes 
ninety-two experiments on an improved Foumeyron Turbine Water-Wheel, 
of about two hundred horse-power, with rules and tables for the construction 
of similar motors ; thirteen experiments on a model of a centre-vent water- 
wheel of the most simple design, and thirty-nine experiments on a centre-vent 
water-wheel of about two hundred and thirty horse-power. 

Pabt n. includes seventy-four experiments made for the purpose of deter- 
mining the form of the formula for computing the flow of water over weirs; 
nine experiments on the effect of back-water on the flow over weirs; eighty- 
eight experiments made for the purpose of determining the formula for com- 
puting the flow over weirs of regular or standard forms, with several tables 
of comparisons of the new formula with the results obtained by former experi- 
menters; Ave experiments on the flow over a dam in which the crest was of the 
same form as that built by the Essex Company across the Merrimack Kiver at 
Lawrence, Massachusetts; twenty-one experiments on the effect of observing 
the depths of water on a weir at different distances from the weir ; an exten- 
sive series of experiments made for the purpose of determining n^es for 
gauging streams of water in open canals, with tables for facilitating the same; 
and one hundred and one exx)eriments on the discharge of water through sub- 
merged orifices and diverging tubes, the whole boinjj fully illustrated by 
twenty-three double plates engraved on copper. 

In 1855 the proprietors of the Locks and Canals on Merrimack River con- 
sented to the publication of the first edition of this work, which contained a 
Selection of the most important hydraulic experiments made at Lowell up to 
that time. In this edition the principal hydraulic experiments made there, 
subsequent to 1855, have be^n added, including the important series above 
mentioned, for determining rules ior t\io g&u^pnig the flow of water in open 
CMnah, and the interesting scjries on. thciVoNT >LVTO\i.^^w^\ss«t^Be^'^?!^^ 
tube, in which a larger flow was obtaiT-ed xVaw axv^ ^G^m\Y«5RKft«^ 
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Williamson's Meteorological Tables. 

4to. Flexible Cloth. $2.60. 

PRACTICAL TABLES IN METEOROLOGY AND HYPSO- 
METRY, in connection with tlie use of the Barometer. By Col. 

R. S. Wll^LIAMSON, U. 8. A. 



Merriirs Iron Truss Bridges. 

Third BditUm. 

4to. Cloth. $5.00. 

EBON TRUSS BRIDGES FOR RAILROADS. The Method of 
Calculating Strains in Trusses, with a oarefal comparison of the 
most prominent Trusses, in reference to economy in combination, 
etc., etc. By Brevet Colonel William E. Mebeill, U.S.A., 
Major Corps of Engineers. Nine lithographed plates of illustra- 
tions. 

** The work before us is an attempt to give a basis for sound reform in this 
feature of railroad engineering, hj throwing ' additional light upon the 
method of calcuLiting the maxima strains that can come upon any part of a 
bridge truss, and upon the manner of proportioning each part, so that it shall 
be as strong relatively to its own strains as any other part, and so that the 
entire bridge may be strong enough to sustain several times as great strains 
as the greatest that can come upon it in actual use.* " — Scientific American, 

** The author has presented his views in a clear and intelligent manner, and 
the ingenuity displayed in coloring the figures so as to present certain facts 
to the eye forms no inappreciable part of the merits of the work. The reduc- 
tion of the * formulsB for obtaining the strength, volume, and weight of a cast- 
iron pillar under a strain of compression,- will be very acceptable to those who 
have occasion hereafter to make investigations involving these conditions. As 
a whole, the work has been well done." — Bailroad OaaeUey Chicago, 



Allan's Theory of Arches. 

18mo. Boards. 50 cts. 

THEORY OF ARCHES. By Prof. W. Allan, formerly of 
Washington and Lee University. Illustrated. 

"This little volume is an amplification and QX3^\ax\«^QiiL Ql^vA,'«*»ssiKsasfi^ 
cbapten on this subject. " 
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Shreve on Bridges and Roofs. 

8vo, 87 wood-cut illustrations. Cloth. $5.00. 

A TEEATISB ON THE STR:©TGTH OF BRIDGES AND 
ROOFS — comprising the determination of Algebraic formulas 
for Strains in Horizontal, Inclined or Rafter, Triangular, Bow- 
string, Lenticular and other Trusses, from fixed and moving 
loads, with practical applications and examples, for the use of 
Students and Engineers. By Samuel H. Shreve, A.M., Civil 
Engineer. 

" On the whole, Mr. Shreve has produced a book which is the simplest, 
clearest, and at the same time, the most systematic and with the best math- 
ematical reasoning of any work upon the same subject in the language.'"— 
RaUroad Gazette. 

" From the unusually clear language in which Mr. Shreve has given every 
statement, the student will have but himself to blame if he does not become 
thorough master of the subject." — London Mining Journal. 

" Mr. Shreve has produced a work that must always take high rank as t 
t(»xt-book, * * * and no Bridge Engineer should be without it, as t 
valuable work of reference, and one that will frequently assist him out of 
difficulties." — WranMin Institute Journal, 



The Kansas City Bridge. 

4to. Cloth. $6.03 

WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE EEGFIMEN OP THE MIS- 
SOUEI EIVER, and a description of the Methods used jfor 
Founding in that Eiver. By 0. Chanttte, Chief Engineer, and 
George Morison, Assistant Engineer. Illustrated with fif« 
lithographic views and twelve plates of plans. 

Jllustrations. 



Views.— View of the Kansas City I tion Works, Her No. 3. IV. IPoauk' 
Bridge, August 2, 1869. Lowering tion Works, Pier No. 4. V. Fonndft- 



tion Works, Pier No. 4. VL CaiwA 
No. 5— Sheet Piling at Pier Na <^- 
Details of Dredges — ^Pile Shoe— Betoi 



Caisson No. 1 into position. Caisson 
for Pier No. 4 brought into position. 

View of Foundation Works, Pier No/ , ^ ^ ^^^^ 

4. Pier No. 1. j Box. VII. M^onry — Draw Protoe- 

Plates.— I. Map showing location tion— False Works between Pien J 

of Bridge. 11. Water Record— Cross | and 4. VHI. Floating Berridi. 

Section of River — Profile of Crossing \ IX. C^ii€t«.Y^V&N^\.v»cL---l?6 feet BM 

—Pontoon Protection. III. Water \ X. ^^iefe\.«^^^. X\« "eVMo&^^iessu 

2>eAdener- — Caisson No. 2 — ^Founda \ Xll. ^\.xa.\xv 1>\»»^5W*^^' 
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Clarke's Quincy Bridge. 

4fo. oioth. iT.no. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE IRON EAILWAY Bridge acroaa the 
Misaisaippi River at Qu.incj', Illinoia. By TB0jt*aCiJBTi8 Clarke, 
Chief Engineer. Illustrated with twentj-ono lithographed 
plans. 



H Barba on the Use of Steel. 

ISmo. Uiustrated. Cloth. |1.50. 

THE USE OP STEEL IN COKSTKUCTION. Method of 
Workiug, Applying, and Testing- Plates and Bars. By J. 
Barba, Chief Naval Consti'uctor. Translated from the 
French, with a Preface, hy A, L, Uollet, P.B, 



■ Whipple on Bridge Building. 

8vo, Illustrated. Cloth. $4.00. 

AN EUIMENTAET AND PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 
BRIDGE BUILDING. An euliLrgBiI and improved edition of 
the Author's original work. By 8. Whipplk, C. E., Inventor of 
the Whipple Bridges, &e. Second Edition. 

The deaiga hujt been to develop from Pundamental Prinoiples a syBtem easy 
of oomprehenaioiL, and audi as to enable the attentive reader and student to 
judgB undei^taniliiigly for himself, as to the relative merits of different plans 
and corabmationa, and to adopt for use such as may be moat Buitable for tbe 
QOBce he may have to deal with. 

It is hoped t1^ work may provo au appropriate Text-Book upon thti subject 
traftted of, for the Eugineeriai; Student, aad u useful manual for the Ptbc^ab- 
JTlg TinrTlffl"' ""'^ Bridge Builder. 
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Stoney on Strains, 

New and Revised Edition^ wUh numerous iUustraUons. 

Royal 8vo, 664 pp. OlotK $12.60. 

THE THEORY OF STRAINS IN GEEtDERS and Similar Struc- 
tures, with Observations on the Application of Theory to Practiee, 
and Tables of Strength and other Properties of Materials. Bj 
Biin)0ir B. Stoney, B. A. 



Roebling's Bridges, 

Imperial folio. Cloth. $25.00. 

liONG AND SHORT SPAN RAILWAY BRIDGES. By Johh 
A. RoEBLiNG, C. E. Illustrated with large copperplate engrav- 
ings of plans and views. 

List of BkUes 

i. PairaboHc Truss Bailway Bridge. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. Details of Parabolic 
Truss, with centre span 500 feet in the olear. 7. Plan and View of a Bridge 
oyer the Mississippi Biyer, at St. Louis, for railway and oommon. travoL 8, 9t 
10, 11, 12. Details and View of St. Louis Bridge. 13. Railroad Bridge over 
the Ohio. 



Diedriohs' Theory of Strains. 

8vo. Cloth. $5.00. 

A Compendium for the . Calculation and Construction of Bridges, 
Roofs, and Cranes, with the Application of Trigonometrical 
Notes. Containing the most comprehensive information in re- 
gard to the Resulting Strains for a permanent Load, as also for 
a combined (Permanent and Rolling) Load. In two sections 
adapted to the requirements of the present tim«. By John Disih 
BiCHs. Illustrated by numerous plates and diagrams. 

'* The want of a compact, uniyersal and popular treatise on the Ooiurfen^ 
Hon of Roof a and Bridges^-especially one treating of the infloenoe of a yariir 
Me load — and the unsatisfactory eaaaya oi CL\ftet«u\. vu-a^Stkssi^ wv >Qsia tsoh^Kt, 
induced me to prepare this work." 
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Jacob on Ketaining Walls. 

18mo. Boards. 50ct8. 

PRACTICAL DESIGNING OF RETAINING WALLS. By 
Arthub Jacob, A. B. 



a 

Oampin on Iron Roofs. 

Large 8vo. Cloth. $2.00. 

ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF IRON ROOFS. A Theoretical 
and Practical Treatise. By Feancis Campin. With wood-cuts 
and plates of Roofs lately executed. 

'' The mathematical formulas rxe of an elementary kind, and the process 
admits of an easy extension so as to embrace the prominent varieties of iron 
tmss bridges. The treatise, though of a practical scientific character, may be 
easily mastered by any one familiar with elementary mechanics and plane 
trigonometry." 

HoUey's Railway Practice. 

1 voL foHo. Cloth. $12.00. 

AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN RAILWAY PRACTICE, in 

the Economical Generation of Steam, including the materials 
and construction of Coal-buming Boilers, Combustion, the Varia- 
ble Blast, Vaporization, Circulation, Super-heating, Supplying 
and Heating Feed- water, &c., and the adaptation, of Wood and 
Coke-burning Engines to Coal-buming ; and in Permanent Way, 
including Road-bed, Sleepers, Rails, Joint Fastenings, Street 
Railways, &c., &c. By Alexandee L. Holley, B. P. With 77 
liihc^raphed plates. 

'* This is an elaborate treatise by one of our ablest ciyil engineers, on the cou- 
stmction and use of locomotives, with a few chapters on the building of Bail- 
roeds. * * * All these subjects are treated by the author, who is i 
first-class railroad engineer, in both an intelligent and intelligible manner. Tho 
facts and ideas are well arranged, and presented in a clear and bimple style, 
accompanied by beautiful engravings, and we presume the work will be regard' 
ed As indispensable by all who are interested in a knowledge of the con&tscvijv 
tion of railroads and rolling stock, or the wotkmg oi\o<iamsAIvi«^r — ^w(^^ 
American. 
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Henrioi's Skeleton Structures. 

8yo. Cloth. $1.50. 

SKELETON STRUCTUEES, especially in their Application to 
the building of Steel and Iron Bridges. By Olaus Henricl 
With folding plates and diagrams. 

By presenting these general examinations on Skeleton Stmctnres, "ftith 
partioolar application for Suspended Bridges, to Engineers, I rentare to ex- 
press the hope that they will receive these theoretical results with some oonfi- 
dence, even although an opportunity is wanting to compare them with practi- 
cal results. 0. H. 



TJseftil Information for Railway Men. 

Pocket form. Morocco, gilt, $2.00. 

Compiled by W. G. Hamilton, Engineer. Sixth edition, reyised 
and enlarged. 570 pages. 

" It embodies many valuable formulae and recipes useful for railway mflo, 
and, indeed, for almost every class of persons in the world. The ' infonnir 
tion ' comprises some valuable formulae and rules for the constmotioii o^ 
boilers and engines, masonry, properties of steel and iron, and the stxengtk 
of materials geiiirally." — Railroad Gazette^ Chicago. 



The Mechanic's Friend- 

12mo. Cloth. 300 Illustrations. $1.50. 

THE MECHANIC'S FRIEND : A Collection of Receipts and 
Practical Suggestions, Relating to Aquaria — Bi^onzing — 
Cements — Drawing — Dyes — Electricity — Gilding — Gh» 
Working — Glues — Horology — Lacquers — Locomotives — Mag- 
netism — Metal Working — Modelling — Photography — Pyio- 
techny — Railways — Solders — Steam-Engine — Telegrapny— 
Taxidermy — Varnishes — Waterproofing — and Miscellaneoitf 
Tools, Instruments, Machines, and Processes connected wi4 
ihe Chemica.\ and MechamcaX kr^,^. By William E. Axoi, 



Kirkwood on Filtration. 

4to. Cloth. $16.00. 

EEPOET ON THE FILTEATION OF EIVEE WATERS, for 
the Supply of Cities, as practiHed in Europe, made to the Board 
of Water Commissioners of the Ctty of St. !Louia. By Jajies P. 
KiRKWooB. Illustrated by 30 double-plate engraTinga. 

CONTENTB. — Eeport on Filtration — London Works, Genera!— Chelsea 
Water "Works and Filters— Lambeth Water Works and Filters— Southwark 
and Tauxhall Water Works Bad FiltBrs— Grand Junction Water Works and 
Filters— West Middloaes Water Works and Piltors— New Eivar Water 
Works and Filters— East London Water Works and Filters- Leicester Water 
Works and Filters— York Water Worka and Filters— Liverpool Wat^jr Works 
and Filters- Edinbu^h Water Worka and Faters- Dublin Water Wor^ 
and FUters— Perth Water Works iind Filtering Gallorj— Berlin Water 
Wcprka and Filters— Hamburg Water Works and Reservoirs— Altona Water 
Works and Filters— Tonrs Water Works nnd Filtering Cnnal— Angera Water 
Works and Filtering Galleries— Nantes Water Works and Filters— Lyoni 
Water Works and Filtering Galleries— Toulonso Walm: War'ja and Filtering 
Galleries— MarseiUcs Water Worka and Filters— Genoa Water Works and 
Filtering Galleries— L^hom Water Works and Ciatems— Wakefield Water 
Works and Filters — Appendix. 



Tunner on Roll-Tnming. 

1 vol. 8vo. and I vol. plates. $10.00. 

A TREATISE ON EOLL-TtmNING FOE THE MANUFAC- 
TTJRE OF lEON. By Peteb Tunheh. Tranalaterf and adapted. 
By Jdhs B. Pf..U{3E, of tho reunsjlvania Steel Works. With 
munerouB wood-cuta, 8vo., together with a folio atlas of 10 litho- 
graphed plates of Eolls, Measurements, &,c, 

"We commend this book aii a clear , elaborate, and practical treatise npou 
the department of iron manufacturing operations to which it is devoted. 
The writer states in his preface, that for twenty-five years he has felt the 
neceMity of siicli a work, and has evidently broaght to its preparation the 
fruits of experience, a painstaking regard for accaracy of st; 
desire to furnish information in a style readily understood. The book. alAa-ali 
be in fie hands of every one interested, oifticr \!i ftie ^'awetaX. ^tiasJosft 
mBcbaniivl eogiaeering, or the BpE<nal \>taao\i ol m's.nM^at.WM 
•rbicb Ihe vork relates.' — American Arttana. 
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Jacob on Storage Reservoirs. 

18mo. Boards 50 cts. 

THE DESIGNING AND CONSTRUCTION OF STORAGE 
RESERVOIRS. By Arthur Jacob, B. A. With tables and 
wood-cuts representing sections, etc. 



Hewson on Embankments. 

8vo. Cloth. $2.00. 

PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF EMBANKING LANDS 

from River Floods, as applied to the Levees of the MississippL 
By William Hewson, Civil Engineer. 

" This is a valuable treatise on the principles and practice of embankiiig 
lands from river floods, as applied to the Levees of the Mississippi, by a highly 
intelligent and experienced engineer. The author says it is a first attempt 
to reduce to order and to rule the design, execution, and measurement of the 
Levees of the Mississippi. It is a most useful and needed oontribation to 
scientiflc literature. — PMladdpliia Evening Journal. 



Griiner on Steel. 

8vo. Cloth. $3.50. 

THE MANUFACTURE OF STEEL. By M. L. Gexjneb, tranfr 
lated from the French. By Lenox Smith, A. M., E. M., with an 
appendix on the Bessemer Process in the United States, by the 
translator. Illustrated by lithographed drawings and wood-cuts. 

" The purpose of the work is to present a careful, elaborate, and at the 
same time practical examination into the physical properties of steel, as well 
as a description of the new processes and mechanical appliances for its manufac- 
ture. The information which it contains, gathered from many trust w o rthy 
sources, will be found of much value to the American steel mannfBcturer, 
who may thus acquaint himself with the results of careful and elaborate ex- 
periments in other countries, and better prepare himself for BOooeasfal oom- 
petition in this important industry with foreign makers. The fact that thii 
volume is £rom the pen of one of the ablest metallurgists of the present dajt 
oannot fail, we think, to secure for it a iavoxa^oVe <^Tk3KidLSt^\i<:n!u — Iron A^ 
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Bauermaii on Iron. 

12mo. Cloth. $2.0a 

TBEATISE ON THE METALLUEGT OF lEON. Oontain- 
ing outlines of the History of Iron Manufacture, methods of 
Assay, and analysis of Iron Ores, processes of manufacture of 
Iron and Steel, etc., etc. By H. Bauermin. First American 
edition. Bevised and enlarged, with an appendix on the Martin 
Process for making Steel, from the report of Abram S. Hewitt. 
Illustrated with numerous wood engravings. 

I 

<* This is an importaiifc addition to the stock of technical works published in 
this country. It embodies the latest facts, discoveries, and processes con- 
nected with the manufacture of iron and steely and should bo in the hands of 
every person interested in the subject, as well as in all technical and scientific 
libraries." — Scientific American. 



Link and Valve Motions, by W, S. 

ATicliincloss. 

Sixth Edition. 8vo. Cloth. $3.00. 

APPLICATION OF THE SLIDE VALVE and ' Link Motion to 
Stationary, Portable, Locomotive and Marine Engines, with new 
and simple methods for proportioning the parts. By William 
S. AucHiNCLoss, Civil and Mechanical Engineer. Designed as 
a hand-book for Mechanical Engineers, Master Mechanics, 
Draughtsmen and Students of Steam Engineering. All dimen- 
sions of the valve are found with the greatest ease by means of 
a Printed Scale, and proportions of the link determined without 
the assistance of a model. Illustrated by 37 wood-cuts and 2 1 
lithographic plates, together with a copperplate engraving of the 
Travel Scale. 

All the matters we have mentioned are treated with a clearness and absence 
of unnecessary verbiage which renders the work a peculiarly valuable one. 
The Travel Scale only requires to be known to be appreciated. Mr. A. writes 
«o ably on his subject, we wish he had written more. London Enr 
gineerirhg. 

We have never opened a work relating to steam which seemed to us bettec 
calculated to give an intelligent mind a cVeai \iiidL«nikaaii^^iSi% ^\ *C«ka ^«^wM 
ment it diaouuea, — ScienUfio American* 
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Slide Yalve by Eccentrics, by Prof. 

C. W. MacOord- 

4to. mnsferated. CMk, $400. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE SLIDE VALVE BY 
ECOENTBIOS, examining by methods, the action of the Eecen- 
trie upon the Slide Valve, and exjdaining the |»ractieal proces- 
ses of laying ofit the moTementSy adapting the yalye for its 
yarioas duties in the steam-engine^ For the use of Engineers, 
Draughtsmen, Machinists, and StodentB of valve motions in 
generaL By 0. TV. MAcCaRj>y A. M., 'BioSemor of Medbanical 
Drawing, Stevens' Institute of Technology, Hobokeo, N J. 



Stillman^s Steam-Engiiie Indicator. 

12mo. Cloth, 11.00. 

THE STEAM-ENGINE INDICATOR^ and the Improved Mano- 
meter Steam and Vacunm Gauges ; their utility and application 
By Paui* Stillmaf. New edition. 



Bacon^s Steam-Engine Indicator* 

12mo. Cloih. $1.00. Mcxr. $1.50. 

A TREATISE ON THE RICHARDS STEAM-ENGINE IN- 
DICATOR, with directions for its use. By Chaslss T. Poetes« 
Revised, with notes and large additions as developed by Amer- 
ican Practice, with an Appendix cont£uning useful formulse and 
rules for Engineers. By E. W. Bacoh, M. E, Member of th(» 
American Society of Qvil !&igineers. Illustrated. Second EdiHoii 

In this work, Mr. Forter'» book has been taken as the ba8i% bat Mr. Bacon 
lias adapted it to Americaa Practice, and has oonfeRed a great boon ob 
American fkigineers. — Artistm, 



Q-illmore's Building Stones. 

Sra Cloth. $1 60. 

REPOBT ON STRENGTH OP THE BUILDING STONES 
/JV THE UNITm) STA^TES, "Etc. 
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Gillmore's Limes and Cements. 

Fifth Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 

8vo. Cloth. $4.00. 

PBACTICAL TEEATISE ON LIMES, HYDRAULIC OE- 
MENT8, AND MORTARS. Papers on Practical Engineering, 
XJ. S. Engineer Department, No. 9, containing Reports of 
numerous experiments conducted in New York City, during the 

years 1858 to 1861, inclusive. By Q. A. (jILLMoke, Lt.-Col. 

U. S. Corps of Engiuqers, Brevet Major-General U. S. Army. 

With numerous illustrations. 

" This work contains a record of certain experiments and researches made 
under the authority of the Engineer Bureau of the War Department from 
1858 to 1861, upon the various hydraulic cements of the United States, and 
the materials for their manufacture. The experiments were carefully made, 
and are well reported and compiled. * — Journal Franklin Institute. 



Grillmore's Ooignet Beton. 

8vo. Cloth. $2.50. 

COIGNET BETON AND OTHER ARTIFICIAL STONE. By 
Q. A. GiLLMORE, Lt.-Col. U. S Corps of Engineers, Brevet 
Major-General U. S. Army. 9 Plates, Views, etc. 

This work describes with considerable minuteness of detail the several kinds 
of artificial stone in most general use in Europe and now beginning to be 
introduced in the United States, discusses their properties, relative merits, 

and cost, and describes the materials of which they are composed 

The subject is one of special and growing interest, and we commend the work, 
ombodying as it does the matured opinions of an experienced engineer and 
expert. 



Gillmore on Roads, 



12mo. Cloth. In Press. 



A PBACTICAL TREATISE ON TH.^ dOT^^TS 
OF ROADS, STREETS, AND PAV^a^^^Tl'^- 
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Williamson on the Barometer. 

4to. Cloth. $15.00. 

ON THE USE OF THE BAEOMETER ON SUBYEYS AND 
EECONNAISSANCES. Part I. Meteorology iu its Connec. 
tion with Hypsometry. Part II. Barometric Hypsometry. By 
E. S. Williamson, Bvt. Lieut.-Col. U. S. A., Major Corps of 
Engineers. With. Illustrative Tables and Engravings. Paper 
No. 15, Professional Papers, Corps of Engineers. 

" San Francisco, Cal., Feb. 27, 1867. 
" Gten. A. A Humphreys, Chief of Engineers, XJ. S. Army : 

** General, — ^I have the honor to submit to you, in the following pages, the 
results of my investigations in meteorology and hypsometry, made with the 
view of ascertaining how far the barometer can be used as a reliable instru- 
ment for determining altitudes on extended lines of survey and reconnais- 
sances. These investigations have occupied the leisure permitted me from my 
professional duties during the last ten years, and I hope the results will be 
deemed of sufficient value to have a place assigned them among the printed 
professional papers of the United States Corps of Engineers. 
" Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

" R. S. WILLIAMSON, 
"Bvt. Lt.-Col. U. S. A., Major Corps of TJ. S. Engineers." 



Von Ootta's Ore Deposits, 

8vo. Cloth. $4.00. 

TEEATISE ON ORE DEPOSITS. By Bernhard Von Ootta, 
Professor of Geology in the Royal School of Mines, Freidberg, 
Saxony. Translated from the second German edition, by 
Frederick Prime, Jr., Mining Engineer, and revised by the 
author, with numerous illustrations. 

" Prof. Von Cotta of the Freiberg School of Mines, is the author of tho 
best modem treatise on ore deposits, and we are heartily glad that this ad- 
mirable work has been translated and published in this country. The trans- 
lator, Mr. Frederick Prime, Jr., a graduate of Freiberg, has had in his work 
the great advantage of a revision by the author himself, who declares in a 
prefatory note that this may be considered as a new edition (the third) of hii 
own book. 

" It is a timely and welcome contribution to the literature of Tnini-ng in 

this country, and we are grateful to the translator for his enterprise and good 

jnd^rment in undertaking its preparation ; while we recognize with equal oor- 

dialitjr the liberality of tho author in graxitm^ \)o^iXv ^Tt&Aaalon. and 

juioe. ''—JS^as^rac^/rom Beview in Engineering arid Miuiug JounwiL 
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Plattner's Blow-Pipe Analysis. 

Second edition. Beyised. 8Vo. Cloth. $7.50. 

PLATTNEE'S MANUAL OF QUALITATIVE AND QUAN- 
TITATIVE ANALYSIS WITH THE BLOW-PIPE. From 
the last Germaii editioH Revised and enlarged. By Prof. Th. 
BiCHTEs, of the Boyal Saxon Mining Academy. Translated by 
Prof. H. B. CoENWALL, Assistant in the Columbia School of 
Mines, New Tork ; assisted by John H. Caswell. Illustrated 
with eighty-seven wood-cuts and one Lithographic Plate. 660 
pages. 

'' Flattner's celebrated work has long been recognized as the only complete 
bcx>k on Blow-Pipe Analysis. The fourth German edition, edited by Prof. 
iRlchteTy folly sustains the reputation which the earlier editions acquired dur- 
ing the lifetime of the author, and it is a source of great satisfaction to us to 
know that Prof. Bichter has co-operated with the translator in issuing the 
American edition of the work, which is in fact a fifth edition of the original 
work, being far more complete than the last Grerman edition." — SUUmarCs 
Journal, x 

There is nothing so complete to be found in the English language. Platt- 
ner's book is not a mere pocket edition ; it is intended as a comprehensive guide 
to all that is at present known on the blow-pipe, and as such is really indis- 
pensable to teachers and advanced pupils. 

« Mr. Cornwall's edition is something more than a translation, as it contains 
many corrections, emendations and additions not to be found in the original. 
It is a decided improvement on the work in its German dxeA^^-^owrnaX of 
Applied Chemistry^ 



Egleston's Mineralogy. 

^ 8vo. Illustrated with 34 Lithographic Plates. Cloth. $4.60. 

LECTUEES ON DESCRTPTIYE MINEEALOGY, DeHvered 
at the School of Mines, Columbia College. Br Peofbssor T. 
Egleston. 

These lectures are what their titie indicates, the lectures on Mineralogy 
delivered at the School of Mines of Columbia College. They have been 
printed for the students, in order that more time might be given to the vari- 
ous methods of examining and determining mineraU. T\i^ ^^e^c^-i^.^ ^<«3^>\!a& 
only been printed. The first part, comprising eTya\a2[!Lo^S^^l «a.^ ^gcc^^ajstf^ 
minanlogjr, will be printed at some future ^ime. 
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Pynchon's Ohemioal Physios^ 

New Edition. Bevised and Enlarged. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. $3.00. 

INTRODUCTION TO CHEMICAL PHYSICS, Designed for the 
Use of Academies, Colleges, and High Schools. Hlustrated with 
nnmerous engravings, and containing copious experiments with 
directions for preparing them. By Thomas Bfooles Pynchon, 
M.A., Professor of Chemistry and the Natural Sciences, Trinity 
College, Hartford. 

Hitherto, no work suitable for general use, treating of all these subjects 
within the limits of a single volume, could be found ; consequently the atten- 
tion they have received has not been at all proportionate to their importance. 
It is believed that a book containing so much valuable information within so 
small a compass, cannot fail to meet with a ready sale among all intelligent 
persons, while Professional men. Physicians, Hedical Students, Photograph- 
ers, Telegraphers, Engineers, and Artisans generally, will find it specially 
valuable, if not nearly indispensable, as a book of reference. 

" We strongly recommend this able treatise to our readers as the first 
work ever pubUshed on the subject free from perplexing technicalities. In 
style it is pure, in description graphic, and its tyx)ographical appearance is 
artistic. It is altogether a most excellent work." — Edectio Medical Journal. 

** It treats fully of Photography, Telegraphy, Steam Engines, and the 
various applications of Electricity. In short, it is a carefully prepared 
volume, abreast with the latest scientifio discoveries and inventians.** — BdrU 
ford Courant. 

Plympton's Blow-Pipe Analysis. 

12mo. Cloth. $1 50. 

THE BLOW-PIPE : A Guide to Its Use in the Determination 
of Salts and Minerals. Compiled from various sources^ bv 
George W. Plympton, C.E., A.M., Professor of Physical 
Science in the Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

" This manual probably has no superior in the Engli^ language as a text- 
book for beginners, or as a guide to the student working without a teacher. 
To the latter many iUustrations of the utensils and apparatus xequired in 
usan^ the hlow-pipe, as well as the fully illustrated description of the Uow- 
pipeSame, will be especially serviceable.*'— J^eu) York TeojcTver, 



r 



Dubois' Graphical Statics. 

81-0. COfllluHtrationB. riutK *2 00. 



THE NEW METHOD OF GRAPHICAL STATICS. By 
A. J. DcBOia, C.E., Ph.D. 



^B G-ases in Coal Mines. 

IBHH). Boards. 50 cte. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE GASES MET WITH 
IN COAL MINES. By the 1;^ i. J. Atkisson, Govem- 
oient Inspector of MioeB for the Coaiity of Dtuham, En^nd. 



» Watt's Dictionary of Chemistry. 
SuppleTaetitury Volume. 

Sto. Ctoth. ?9.oa 

*nua Tolame brings iike Reoord of Chemioal Diacomy down, to the end af 
tha j'ear I3G9, includms; tXw smvera] additiona to, and correotiniLa of, fanner 
results whicli liave appealed in 1870 and IS71. 

*,* Camplete Seta of the Work, Kew »nd Beriaed edition, iacluding abora 
supplement. 6 Tok. Stol €loth. $33.00. 



Bammelsberg's Chemical Analysis. 

8to. Cloth- $235. 
OUIDE TO A COURSE OF QUANTITATrVE CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS, ESPECIAIXY OF MINERALS AND FUR- 
NACE PEODUOTS. Dlustrated by Examples. By 0. P. 
PtAMMELaBEgn. Translated by J. Towxeb, MD. 
This wort has been translated, and. is now puhlidied eipteaalj for those 
Btadonts in chemiatry whose time and other studies in coUegee do not permit 
them to enter upon tho mure elaborate and eipuusiTO treatises of Fresenins 
and others. It is the condensed labor of a master in chemistry sjid of a, prao- 
tical on^yat. 
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Eliot and Storer's Qualitative 
Chemical Analysis^ 

New Edition, Mevised. 

I2mo. Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 

A COMPENDIOUS MANUAL OF QUAMTATIYE CHEMI' 
CAL ANALYSIS. By Chakles W. Eliot and Fbank H. Storek. 
Bevised with the Cooperation of the Authors, by Wiluam Eip- 
LEY Nichols, Professor of Chemistry in the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

" This Manual has great merits as a practical introduction to the science 
and the art of which it treats. It contains enough of the theory and practice 
of qualitatiTO analysis, " in the wet way/* to brings out all the reasoning in- 
Yolyed in the science, and to present clearly to the student the most approved 
methods of the art. It is specially adapted for exercises and experiments in 
the laboratory; and yet its classifications and manner of treatment are so 
systematic and logical throughout, as to adapt it in a high degree to that 
higher class of students generally who desire an accurate knowledge of the 
practical methods of arriving at scientific facts.'* — IdUTieran Observer. 

** "We wish every academical class in the land could have the benefit of the 
fifty exercises of two hours each necessary to master this book. Chemistry 
would cease to be a mere matter of memory, and become a pleasant experi- 
mental and intellectual recreation. We heartily commend this little Tolume 
to the notice of those teachers who believe in using the sciences as TnaaTui of 
mental discipline." — College Couranf. 



Craig's Decimal System. 

Square 32mo. Limp. 50c. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. An Account of the Decimal 
System, with Tables of Conversion for Commercial and Scientific 
Uses. By B. F. Ceaig, M. D. 

*^ The most lucid, accurate, and useful of all the hand-books on this subject 
that we have yet seen. It gives forty-seven tables of comparison between the 
English and French denominations of length, area, capacity^ weight, and the 
Centigrade and Fahrenheit thermometers, with clear instructions how to use 
iibem; and to tMa practical portion, which helps to make the transition as 
^aar^ as possible, is prefixed a scientific explaxiBAion. oi \>cv^ ^rcTOTftViL'eaftTafita^si 
M^stem, and haw they may be corrected in t\\o \a\«ta.\«nrj .' — IJJaiWu. 
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Nugent on Optics. 

12mo. Cloth. $2.00 

TEEATISE ON OPTICS ; or, Light and Sight, theoretically and 
practically treated ; -with the application to Fine Art and Indus- 
trial Pursuits. By E. Nugent. With one hundred and three 
illustrations. 

" This book is of a practical rather than a theoretical kind, and is de- 
signed to afford accurate and complete information to all interested in appli- 
cations of the science.** — Bound Table, 



Barnard's Metric System. 

8vo. Brown cloth, $3.00. 

THE METRIC SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

An Address delivered before the Convocation of the University of 
the State of New York, at Albany, August, 1871. By Fredehick 
A. P. Baenaed, President of Columbia College, New York City. 
Second edition from the Revised edition printed for the Trustees 
of Columbia College. Tinted paper. 

'^ It ie the best summary of the arguments in favor of the metric weights 
and measures with which we are acquainted, not only because it contains in 
small space the leading facts of the case, but because it puts the advocacy of 
that system on the only tenable grounds, namely, the great convenience of a 
decimal notation of weight and measure as well as money, the value of inter- 
national uniformity in the matter, and the fact that this metric system is 
adopted an&. in general use by the majority of civilized nations.'* — TheNatior^- 



Butler on Ventilation, 

18mo. Boards. 50 cts. 

VENTILATION OP BUILDINGS. By W. R Butler. 
Illustrated. 

" As death by insensible suffocation is one of the prominent causes whlcb. 
swell our bills of mortality, we commend t\na 'hooV^ >iJsi'b «^\«BftStfscL ^V >;$s^^ks^- 
tbropistB as well as to architects. '' — Boston Globe. 
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Harrison's Mechanic's Tool-Book. 

12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 

MECHANIC'S TOOL BOOK, with practical rules and suggestions, 
for the use of Machinists, Iron Workers, and others. By W. B. 
Hakrison, Associate Editor of the " American Artisan." Illustra- 
ted with 44 engravings. 

" This work is specially adapted to meet the wants of Machinists and work- 
ers in iron generaUj. It is made up of the work-day experience of an intelli- 
gent and ingenious mechanic, who had the faculty of adapting tools to yarious 
purposes. The practicability of his plans and suggestions are made apparent 
even to the unpractised eye by a series of well-executed wood engravings." — 
Philadelphia Inquirer, 

Pope's Modern Practice of the Elec- 
tric Telegraph. 

Ninth Elation. 8vo. Cloth $2.00. 

A Hand-book for Electricians and Operators. By Fbank L. Pope. 
Seventh edition. Bevised and enlarged, and fully illustrated. 

Extract from Letter of Prof Morse, 

" I have had time only cursorily to examine its contents, but this examina- 
tion has resulted in great gratification, especially at the feimess and unpre- 
judiced tone of your whole work. 

" Your illustrated diagrams are admirable and beautifully executed. 

'* I think all your instructions in the use of the telegraph apparatus judi- 
cious and correct, and I most cordially wish you success." 

Extract from Letter cf Prof O, W, Houghy of the Dudley Observat&ry, 

" There is no other work of this kind in the English lang^uage that con- 
tains in so small a compass so much practical information in the application 
of g^vanic electricity to telegraphy. It should be in the hands of every one 
interested in telegraphy, or the use of Batteries for other purposes." 



Morse's Telegraphic Apparatus. 

Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth. $2.00. 

EXAMINATION OF THE TELEGEAPHIC APPABATUS 
AND THE PEOCESSES IN TELEGAPHY. By Samxtkl F. 
-R Morse, LL.D., United States Comxm&eioTieT Paris Universal 
Exposition, 1867. 



Sabine's History of the Telegraph. 

12mo. Cloth. $1.35. 
HISTORY AND PEOGEESS OF THE ELECTKIC TELE- 
GRAPH, with Doacriptions of sonio of tliB Apparatiis. By 
BoBEBT SiBixE, C. E. Second adition, with additions. 

CONTKKTS. — L Early Observaliona of Eleotriial Phenomena. IL TbIb- 
grapliB by Priotional EleotrioitJ-. Ill Tplegnipha by ValtaJo Electriuiiy. 
IV. Telegraplis by Electro-Magnetism anil Magneto-Electricity- V, ToW 
graphs now in use. VI. Overhead LineEt VH. SnbmarinB Telegraph Lioek. 
Vm, Underground Telegraphs. IX. Atmosphorio Electricity. 

Haskins' G-alvanometer, 

pocket fonn, IlloBtraied. Monrcco tucks. $2.00. 

THE GALVANOMETER, AND ITS USES; & Manual for 

EJectricians and Studeuta. By C. H. Haskiks. , 

"We hope this eicellent little work wilt meet willi the sale lis merit* 

entitle it to. To every telegrapher who owns, nr uses a Oalvaaomater, or 

over expects to, it will be quite indi&pennabk'." — 2'ke Telegrajiher. 



Culley's Hand-Book of Telegraphy. 

8vo. Clotli. f5.00. 

A HAND-BOOK OF PRACTICAL TELEGRAPHY. By 

E. S. Gl'llet, Engineer to the Electric and International 

^ Telegraph Company, Fifth edition, rerised and enlarged. 
Foster's Submarine Blasting. 

4to. Cloth. I3.S0. 

SUBMARINE BLASTING in Boston Hwbor, Maasaoliusetta— 

Removal of Tower and Corwin Rocks. By John G. Pobtbk, 

Lieatenant-Colonel of Engineers, and Brevet Major-General, U. 

8. Army. Illustrated with seven platee. 

LraT OP Platkb,— 1. Sketeli of the Nbttowb, Boston Harbor. 8. 
Townsend'a Subniarine Drilling Machine, and Working' Vessel attending. 
3. Subtnorino Drilling Machine employed, i. Details uf Drilling Machine 
employed. 5. Cariiridges and Tamping uhiA. %. "Suica bi^ ^SKQ^aXs&.'^'sMbr 
aaed. 7. Purtiible Friction Battery used, % 
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Barnes' Submarine Warfare. 

8vo. Cloth. $5.00. 

SUBMABINB WAEFABE, DEFENSIVE AND OFFENSIVE. 

Comprising a full and complete History of the Invention of the 
Torpedo, its employment in War and results of its use. De- 
scriptions of the Tarious forms of Torpedoes, Submarine Batteries 
and Torpedo Boats actually used in War. Methods of Ignition 
by Machinery, Contact Fuzes, and Electricity, and a full account 
of experiments made to determine the Explosive Force of Gun- 
powder under Water. Also a discussion of the Offensive Torpedo 
system, its effect upon Iron-Clad Ship systems, and influence upon 
Future Naval Wars. By Lieut.-Commander John S. Babnes, 
U. S. N. With twenty lithographic plates and many wood-cuts. 

*' A book importaxki to military men, and especially so to engineers and ar- 
tillerists. It consists of an examination of the varions offensive and defensive 
engines that have been contrived for submarine hostilities, including a discus- 
sion of the torpedo system, its effects upon iron-clad ship-systems, and its 
probable influence upon future naval wars. Plates of a valuable character 
accompany the treatise, which affords a useful history of the momentous sub- 
ject it discusses. A great deal of useful information is collected in its pages, 
especially concerning the inventions of ScHOLL and Ybbdu, and of Jones' 
and Hunt's batteries, as well as of other similar machines, and the use in 
submarine operations of gun-cotton and nitro-glycerine." — N, T, Times, 



Randall's Quartz Operator's Hand- 

Book. 

12mo. Cloth. $2.00. 

QUARTZ OPBRATOE'S HAND-BOOK. By P. M. Bakdall. 

. New edition, revised and enlarged. Fully illustrated. 

The object of this work has been to present a clear and comprehensive ex- 
position of mineral veins, and the means and modes chiefly employed for the 
mining and working of their ores — ^more especially those containing gold and 
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McOulloch's Theory of Heat. 

8vo. Cloth. In Press. 

AN ELEMENTAEY TEEATISE ON THE MECHANI- 
CAL THEOEY OF HEAT, AND ITS APPLICATION 
TO AIE AND STEAM ENGINES. By Prof. E. S. Mc- 

CULLOCH. 



Benet's Ohronoscope. 

Second Edition. 

BluBtrated. 4to. Cloth. |3.00. 

ELECTEO-BALLISTIC MACHINES, and the Schultz Ohrono- 
scope. By Lieutenant-Colonel S. Y. Beket, Captain of Ordnance, 
U. S. Army. 

CoNTBNTS. — 1. Ballistio Pendulum. 2. Gun Pendulum. 3. Use of Elec- 
tricity. 4. Navez' Machine. 5. Vignotti's Machine, with Plates. 6. Benton 'j 
Mectro-Ballistic Pendulum, with Plates. 7. Leur's Tro-Pendulum Machine 
8. Schultz's Chronoscope, with two Plates. 



Michaelis' Chronograph. 

4to. Illustrated. Cloth. $3.00. 

THE LE BOULENG]^ CHEONOGEAPH. With three Uiho- 
graphed folding plates of illustrations. By Brevet Captain E. 
Michaelis, First Lieutenant Ordnance Corps, U. S. Army. 

" The excellent monograph of Captain Michaelis enters minutely into the 
details of construction and management, and g^yes tables of the times of flight 
calculated upon a g^ven fall of the chronometer for all distsuices. Captain 
Michaelis has done good service in presenting this work to his brother officers, 
describing, as it does, an instrument which bids fair to be in constant use in 
•ur future ballistic experiments.' — Army and Naty Journal 
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Silversmith's Hand-Book. 

Fourth EdUion. 

Illustrated. 12nK>. Cloth. |3.00. 

A PRACTICAL HAND-BOOK FOR MINERS, Metallurgists, 
and Assajers, comprising the most recent improvements in the 
disintegration, amalgamation, smelting, and parting of the 
Precious Ores, with a Comprehensive Digest of the Mining 
Laws. Ghreatly augmented, revised, and corrected. By Julius 
Silversmith. Fourth edition. Profusely illustrated. 1 vol. 
12mo. Cloth. $3.00. 

One of the most important features of this work is that in which the 
metallurgy of the precious metals is treated of. In it the author has endeay- 
ored to embody all the processes for the reduction and manipulation of the 
precious ores heretofore successfully employed in Q«rmany, England, Mexico, 
and the United States, together with such as have been more reoently inyented, 
and not yet fully tested — all of which are profusely illustrated and easy of 
comprehension. 



Simms' Levelling. 

8vo. Cloth. $2.50. 

A TEEATISE ON THE PEINCIPLES AND PRAOTIOE OF 
LEVELLING, showing its application to purposes of lUdlway 
Engineering and the Construction of Beads, &c. By Eksdebicx 
W. SiMMS, C. E. From the fifth London edition, revised and 
corrected, with the addition of Mr. Law's Practical Examples for 
Setting Out Bailway Curves, Illustrated with three lithc^^phic 
plates and numerous wood-cuts. 

" One of the most important text-books for the general surveyor, and there 
is scarcely a question connected with levelling for which a solution would be 
sought, but that would be satisfactorily answered by consulting this volume.** 
— Mining Journal. 

" The text-book on levelling in most of our engineering schools and col- 
leges.'* — Engineers. 

"The publishers have rendered a substantial service to the profeasioa, 
especially to the younger members, by bnnging out the present edition of 
Mr. Simma useful work." — Engineering. 
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Stuart's Successful Engineer. 

18mo. Boards. 50 cents. 

HOW TO BECOME A SUCCESSFTJL ENGINEER : Being 
Hints to Youths intending to adopt the Profession. By 
Bernard Stuart, Engineer. Sixth Edition, 

"A valuable .little book of sound, sensible advice to young men who 
wish to rise in the most important of the professions." — Scientific American. 



Stuart's Naval Dry Docks. 

Twenty-four engravings on steel. 
Fourth Edition. 
4to. Cloth. $6.00. 

THE NAVAL DRY DOCKS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

By Chakles B. Sttjajit. Engineer in Chief of the United States 

Navy. 

List of Illustrations, 

Pumping Engine and Pumps — Plan of Dry Bock and Pump-Well— Sec- 
tions of Dry Dock — Engine House — ^Iron Floating Gate — ^Details of Floating 
Gkite — Iron Turning Gkite — ^Plan of Turning Gkite — Culvert Gate — Filling 
Culvert Gkites — Engine Bed — Plate, Pumps, and Culvert — ^Engine House 
Roof — ^Floating Sectional Dock — Details of Section, and Plan of Tum-Tables 
— ^Flan of Basin and Marine Railways — Plan of Sliding Frame, and Elevation 
of Pumps — Hydraulic Cylinder — ^Plan of Gearing for Pumps and End Floats 
— ^Perspective View of Dock, Basin, and Railway — Plan of Basin of Ports- 
mouth Dry Dock — Floating Balance Dock — ^Elevation of Trasses and the Ma- 
chinery—Perspective View of Balance Dry Dock 



Free Hand Drawing. ' 

Profusely Illustrated. 18mo. Boards. 50 cents. 

A aUIDE TO ORNAMENTAL, Figure, and Landscape Draw- 
ing. By an Art Student. 

Contents. — Materials employed in Drawing, and how to use them — On 
Lines and how to Draw them — On Shading — Concerning lines and shading, 
with applications of them to simple e\Qxii6n.tBiX7 ^\]^s\<dcX&— %&seXi^<»k \s.^\s^^^'^ 

iUTO, 
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Minifie's Mechanical Drawing. 

NirUh Edition, 

BoyalSvo. Cloth. $400. , 

A TEXT-BOOK OP GEOMETRICAL DRAWING for the use 
of Mechanics and Schools, in which the Definitions and Rules of 
Geometry are familiarly explained ; the Practical Problems are 
arranged, from the most simple to the more complex, and in their 
description technicalities are avoided as much as possible. Witli 
illustrations for Drawing Plans, Sections, and Elevations of 
Buildings and Machinery ; an Introduction to Isometrical Draw- 
ing, and an Essay on Linear Perspective and Shadows. Illus- 
trated with over 200 diagrams engraved on steeL By Wm» 
MiNiFiE, Architect. Eighth Edition. With an Appendix on the 
Theory and Application of Colors. 

" It is the best work on Drawing that we have ever seen, and is especially- a 
text-book of Geometrical Drawing for the use of Mechanics and Schools. Ko 
young Mechanic, such as a Machinist, Engineer, Cabinet-Maker, Millwright, 
or Carpenter, should be without it." — Scientific American, 

** One of the most comprehensive works of the kind ever published, and can- 
not but possess great value to builders. The style is at once elegant and sub- 
stantial" — Pennsylvania Inquirer, 

" Whatever is said is rendered perfectly intelligible by remarkably well- 
executed diagrams on steel, leaving nothing for mere vague supposition ; and 
the addition of an introduction to isometrical drawing, linear perspective, and 
the projection of shadows, winding up with a useful index to technical terms." 
— Glasgow Mechanics' Journal, 

flt^P" The British Gk)vemment has authorized the use of this book in their 
schools of art at Somerset House, London, and throughout the kingdom. 



Minifie's Q-eometrical Drawing. 

Ifew Edition* Enlarged. 

12mo. Cloth. 12.00. 

GEOMETEIOAL DEAWING. Abridged firom the octavo edition, 

for the use of Schools. Illustrated with 48 steel plates. New 
edition, enlarged. 

'* It is well adapted as a text-book of drawing to be used in our High Schools 
and AoademieB where this useful branch of the fine arts has been hitherto too 
much neglected,*^ — Barton Journal, 
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Bell on Iron Smelting. 

8vo. Cloth. $6.00. 

CHEMICAL PHENOMENA OP IRON SMELTING. An ex- 
perimental and practical examination of the circumstances which 
determine the capacity of the Blast Furnace, the Temperature 
of the Air, and the Proper Condition of the Materials to be 
operated upon. By I. Lowthian Bell. 

BattershalPs Legal Chemistry. 

Illustrated. 13mo. Cloth. In press. 
LEGAL CHEMISTRY. A Guide to the detection of Poisons, 
Falsification of Writings, Adulteration of Alimentary and 
Pharmaceutical Substances ; Analysis of Ashes, and Examina- 
tion of Hair, Coins, Fire-Arms, and Stains, as applied to 
Chemical Jurisprudence. For the use of Cliemists, Physi- 
cians, Lawyers, Pharmacists, and Experts. Translated with 
'additions, including a list of books and memoirs on Toxi- 
cology, etc., from the French of A. Naquet. By J. P. Bat- 
TERSHALL, Pli.D., with a Preface by C. F. Chandler, Ph.D., 
M.D., LL.D. I 

King's Notes on Steam. 

"Sineieenth Edition* 

8vo. Cloth. $2.00. 

LESSONS AND PEACTICAL NOTES ON STEAM, the Steam- 
Engine, Propellers, &c., &c., for Yoimg Engineers, Stndents, and 
others. By the late W. E. King, U. S. N. Bevised by Chief- 
Engineer J. W. King, U. S. Navy. 

'* This is one of the best, because eminently plain and practioal treatises on 
the Steam Engine ever published. ' — Philadelphia Press. 

This is the thirteenth edition of a valuable work of the late W. H. King, 
XT. S. N. It contains lessons and practical notes on Steam and the Steam En- 
gine, Propellers, etc. It is calculated to be of great use to young marine en- 
gineers, students, and others. The text is illustrated and explained by nu- 
merous diagrams and representations of machinery. —5m<o» DaUu Admeit^ 
iiser. 

Text-hook at the U. S. Naval Academy, Aima.'^gcS^MU 
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Burgh's Modem Marine Engineering. 

One thick 4to yoL Clotli. $25.00. Half morocoo. $30.00. 

MODEEN MARINE ENaiNEERING, appHed to Paddle and 
Screw Propulsion. Consisting of 36 Colored Plates, 259 Practical 
Wood-cut Illustrations, and 403 pa;5es of Descriptive Matter, the 
whole being an exposition of the present practice of the follow- 
ing &:ms : Messrs. J. Penn & Sons ; Messrs. Maudslay, Sons & 
Field ; Messrs. James Watt & Co. ; Messrs. J. & G. lEennie ; 
Messrs. B. Napier & Sons ; Messrs. J. & W. Dudgeon ; Messrs. 
Bavenhill & Hodgson; Messrs. Humphreys & Tenant; Mr. 
J. T. Spencer, and Messrs. Forrester & Co. By N, P. Bubgh, 
Engineer. 

Pbincifal Contents. — (General Arrangements of Engines, 11 examples 
— Gteneral Arrangement of Boilers, 14 examples — General Arrangement of 
Superheaters, 11 examples — ^Details of Oscillating Paddle Engines, 84 ex- 
amples — Condensers for Screw Engines, botk Injection and Sur&ce, 20 ex- 
amples — ^Details of Screw Engines, 20 examples — Cylinders and Details of 
Screw Engines, 21 examples — Slide Yalves and Details, 7 example&^— Slide 
Valve, Link Motion, 7 examples — Expansion Yalyes and Gkar, 10 exam- 
ples — ^Details in General, 30 examples— Screw Propeller and FittingB, 13 ex- 
amples Engine and Boiler Fittings, 28 examples - In relation to the Princi- 
ples of the Marine Engine and Boiler, 33 examples 

Notices of the Press. 

"Eyery conceivable detail of the Marine Engine^ under all its Tarions 
forms, is profusely, and we must add, admirably illustrated by a multitude 
of engravings, selected fix>m the best and most modem practice of the first 
Marine Engineers of the day. The chapter on Condensers is peculiarly valu- 
able. In one word, there is no other work in existence which will bear a 
moment's comparison with it as an exponent of the skill, talent and practical 
experience to which is due the splendid reputation enjoyed by many British 
Marine Engineers." — Engineer, 

** This very comprehensive work, which was issued in Monthly parts, has 
just been completed. It contains large and full drawings and copious de- 
scriptions of most of the best examples of Modem Marine Engines, and it is 
a complete theoretical and practical treatise on the subject of Marine Engi- 
neering."— J.w^ica7i Artisan. 

Tbia 13 the only edition of tho above wotk -w\.t\i ^Xxa beautifully colored 
plates, and it is out of print in. England. 
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BoTime's Treatise on the Steam En^ 

gine. 

Ninth Edition. 

DluBtrated. 4to. Cloth. $15.00. 

TREATISE ON THE STEAM ENGINE in its various appUca. 
tions to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and AgricuL 
tore, with the theoretical investigations respecting the Motive 
Power of Heat and the proper Proportions of Steam Engines. 
Elaborate Tables of the right dimensions of every part, and 
Practical Instructions for the Manufacture and Mancigement of 
every species of Engine in actual use. By Jomr Botjune, being 
the ninth edition of "A Treatise on the Steam Engine," by 
the "Artisan Club." Illustrated by thirty-eight plates and five 
hundred and forty-six wood-cuts. 

As Mr. Bourne's work has the great merit of avoiding unsound and imma- 
ture views, it may safely be consulted by all who are really desirous of ac- 
quiring trustworthy information on the subject of which it treats. During 
the twenty-two years which have elapsed from the issue of the first edition, 
the improvements introduced in the construction of the steam engine have 
been both numerous and important, and of these Mr. Bourne has taken care 
to point out the more prominent, and to furnish the reader with such infor- 
mation as shall enable him readily to judge of their relative value. This edi- 
tion has been thoroughly modernized, and made to accord with the opinions 
and practice of the more successful engineers of the present day. All that 
the book professes to give is given with ability and evident care. The scien- 
tific principles which are permanent axe admirably explained, and reference 
is made to many of the more valuable of the recently introduced engines. To 
express an opinion of the value and utility of such a work as The Artisan 
Olub'a Treatise on tfie Steam Engine^ which has passed through eight editions 
already, would be superfluous ; but it may be safely stated that the work is 
worthy the attentive study of all either engaged in the manufacture of steam 
engines or interested in economizing the use of steam. — Mining JourvM, 



Isherwood's Engineering Precedents. 

Two Vols, in One. 8vo. Cloth. $2.50. 

ENGINEEEING PRECEDENTS FOB STEAM MACHINEET. 
Arranged in the most practical and useful manner for En^uLeei!^. 
By B. P. IsKERwooji, Civil EnginoeT, TS.^.IS.ot^. "^K^vic^*^^^ 
tratioiia. 
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Ward's Steam for the Million. 

New and Revised Editiwu 

8vo. Cloth. $1.00. 

STEAM FOR THE MILLION. A Popular Treatise on Steam 
and its Application to the Useful Arts, especiallj to Naviga- 
tion. By J. H. Wakd, Commander U. S. Navy. New and re- 
vised edition. 

A most excellent -work for the young engineer and gfeneral reader. Kany 
ftuHs relating to the management of the boiler and engine are set forth witii a 
simplicity of language and perfection of detail that bring the subject home 
to the reader. — American Engineer. 



"Walker's Screw Propulsion. 

8vo. Cloth. 75 cents. 

NOTES ON SCEEW PEOPULSION, its Eise and History. By 
Oapt. W. H. Waxker, XJ. S. Navy. 

Commander Walker's book contains an immense amount of concise practi- 
cal data, and every item of information recorded fully proves that the various 
points bearing upon it have been well considered previously to expressing an 
opinion. — Tx>ndon ^*in^ng Journal. 



Page's Earth's Crust. 

18mo. Cloth. 75 cents. 

THE EAETH'S CEUST : a Handy Outline of Geology. By 
David Page. 

'< Such a work as this was much wanted — a work giving in clear and intel- 
ligible outline the leading facts of the science, without amplification, or irk- 
some details. It is admirable in arrangement, and clear and easy, and, at the 
same time, forcible in style. It will lead, we hope, to the introduction of 
Cfeohgy into many schools that have neitZher t\me uot xocnxi for the study of 
tnAtiaes." — 7^ A.useum, 
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Rogers' Geology of Pennsylvania. 

8 Vols. 4to, with Portfolio of Maps. Cloth. $80.00. 

THE GEOLOGY OP PENNSYLVANIA. A Government Sur- 
vey. With a general view of the Geology of the United States, 
Essays on the Coal Formation and its Fossils, and a description 
of the Coal Fields of North America and Great Britain. By 
Henry Dakwin Rogers, Late State Geologist of Pennsylvania. 
Splendidly illustrated with Plates and Engravings in the Text. 

It certainly should be in every public library throughout the country, and 
likewise in the possession of all students of Geology. After the final sale of 
these copies, the work will, of course, become more valuable. 

The work for the last five years has been entirely out of the market, but a 
few copies that remained in the hands of Prof. Rogers, in Scotland, at the 
time of his death, are now offered to the public, at a price which is even 
below what it was originally sold for when first published. 



Elliot's European Light-Houses. 

51 Engravings and 21 Wood-cuts. 8vo. Cloih. (5.00. 

EUROPEAN LIGHT-HOUSE SYSTEMS. Being a Report of 
a Tour of Inspection made in 1873, By Major George H. 
Elliot, Corps of Engineers, U.S.A., member and Engineer 
Secretary of the Light-house Board. 



Sweet's Report on OoaL 

8vo. Cloth. $3.00. 

SPECIAL REPORT ON COAL ; showing its Distribution, Classi- 
fication, and Cost delivered over different routes to various points 
in the State of New York, and the principal cities on the Atlantic 
Coast. By S. H. Sweet. With maps. 



OolbTim's Gas Works of London. 

12mo. Boards. 60 oeikta. 

GAS W0S.K8 OF LONDON. By Zi^^m CioiATXTW&^ 
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The Usefiil Metals and their Alloys ; 
Scoflfren, Truran, and others. 

Fifth Edition. 

8vo. Half calf. |3.75. 

THE USEFUL METALS AND THELR ALLOYS, including 
MININa VENTILATION, MINING JURISPRUDENCE 
AND METALLURGIO CHEMISTRY employed in the conver- 
sion of IRON, COPPER, TIN, ZINC, ANTIMONY, AND 
LEAD ORES, with their applications to THE INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS. By John Scoffben, William Tkurait, William Clay, 
Robert Oxland, William EAiBBAraK, W. C. Airimr, and Wil- 
liam YosB Pickett. 



Collins' Useful Alloys. 

18mo. Flexible. 75 cents. 

THE PRIVATE BOOK OF USEFUL ALLOYS and Memo- 
randa for Goldsmiths, Jewellers, etc. By James E. Coluns 

This little book is compiled from notes made by the Author from the 
papers of one of the largest and most eminent Mannfactoring Qoldsmiths and 
Jewellers in this country, and as the firm is now no longer in existence, and the 
Author is at present engaged in some other undertaking, he now offers to the 
public the benefit of his experience, and in so doing he begs to state that all 
the alloys, etc., given in ihese pages may be confidently relied on as being 
thoroughly practicable. 

The Memoranda and Beceipts throughout this book are also compiled 
from practice, and will no doubt be found useful to the practical jeweller. 
— Shirley, July, 1871. 

Jo3mson's Metals Used in Oonstruotion. 

12mo. Cloth. 75 cents. 

THE METALS USED IN CONSTRUCTION: Iron, Steel, 
Bessemer Metal, etc., etc. By Fbakcis Hebbebt Joyksok. Il- 
lustrated. 

** In the interests of practical science, we are bound to notice this work ; 

and to those who wish further information, we should say, buy it ; and the 

Jatl&jr, we honestlf believe, wUl V>e cous\3t,ete9L -w^ v^tAk" — Scientific 
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Prescott's Proximate Organic 

Analysis. 

12mo. Cloth. $1.75. 

OUTLINES OF PROXIMATE ORGANIC ANALYSIS 
for the Identification, Separation, and Quantitative Deter- 
mination of the more commonly occurring Organic Com- 
pounds. By Albert B. Prescott, Professor of Organic 
and Applied Chemistry in the University of Michigan. 



Prescott's Alcoholic Liquors. 

12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 

CHEMICAL EXAMINATION OF ALCOHOLIC LI- 
QUORS. A Manual of the Constituents of the Distilled 
Spirits and Fermented Liquors of Commerce, and their 
Qualitative and Quantitative Determinations. By Albert 
B. Prescott, Professor of Organic and Applied Chemistry 
in the University of Michigan. 



Greene's Bridge Trusses. 

8vo. Illustrated. Cloth. $2.00. 

GRAPHICAL METHOD FOE THE ANALYSIS OF 
BRIDGE ^TRUSSES, extended to Continuous Girders 
and Draw Spans. By Charles E. Greene, A.M., Pro- 
fessor of Civil Engineering, University of Michigan. Illus- 
trated by three folding plates. 



Butler's Projectiles and Rifled Cannon. 

4to. 86 Plates. Cloth. $7.50. 

• 

PROJECTILES AND RIFLED CANNON. A Critical Dis- 
cussion of the Principal Systems of Rifling and Projectiles, 
with practical suggestions for their improvement, as embraced 
in a report to the Chief of Ordnance, U. S. Army. By Capt. 
JoHK S. Butler, Ordnance Corps, "0 . S. k. 
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Peirce's Analytic MechanicSo 

4to. Cloth. $10.00. 

SYSTEM OF A:NALYT1C MECHANICS. By Benjamin 
Peirce, Perkins Professor of Ashonomy and Mathematics in 
Harvard University, and Consulting Astronomer of the 
American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac. 

** I have re-examined the memoirs of the great geometers, and have striven 
to consoUdate their latest researches and their most exalted forms of thought 
into a consistent and uniform treatise. If I have hereby succeeded in open- 
ing to the students of my country a readier access to these choice jewels of 
intellect ; if their brilliancy is not impaired in this attempt to reset them ; i^ 
in their own constellation, they illustrate each other, and concentrate 
a stronger light upon the names of their discoverers , and, still more, if any 
gem which I may have presumed to add is not whoUy lustreless in the coUec- 
don, I shall feel that my work has not been in Yaia.*^ ^£Jxtract from the Pre- 
face, 

Burt's Key to Solar Compass. 

Second Edition, 

Pocket Book Form. Tuck. $2.50. 

KEY TO THE SOLAR COMPASS, and Surveyor's Companion ; 
comprising all the Bales necessary for use in the field; also, 
Description of the Line£tr Surveys and Public Land System of 
the United States, Notes on the Barometer, Suggestions for an 
outfit for a Survey of four months, etc., etc., etc. By W. A 
BuKT, U. S. Deputy Surveyor. Second edition. 



Ohauvenet's Lunar Distances. 

• 8vo. Cloth. $2.00. 

NEW METHOD OF CORRECTING LUNAR DISTANCES, 
and Improved Method of Finding the Error and Rate of a Chro- 
nometer, by equal altitudes. By Wm. Chauveitet, LL.D., Chan* 
cellor of Washington University of St. Louis. 



\ 
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Jeflfers' Nautical Surveying. 

Blustrated with 9 Copperplates and 31 Wood-Cut Illustrations. 8to. , 

Cloth. $5.00. 

NAUTICAL SURVEYING. By William N. Jbppbbs, Captain 

U. S. Navy. 

Hany books haye been written on each of the subjects treated of in the 
sixteen cha^rters of this work; and, to obtain a complete knowledge of 
geodetic surveying requires a profound study of the whole range of mathe- 
hiatical and physical sciences ; but a year of preparation should render any 
intelligent officer competent to conduct a nautical survey. 

Contents. — Chapter L Formulae and Constants Useful in Surveying 
IL Distinctive Character of Surveys. HE. Hydrographio Surveying under 
Sail ; or, Kunning Survey. IV. Hydrographio Surveying of Boats ; or, Har- 
bor Survey. V. Tides — ^Definition of Tidal Phenomena — Tidal Observations. 
VI. Meaaurement of Bases — Appropriate and Direct. VII. Measurement o£ 
the Angles of Triangles — ^Azimuths — ^Astronomical Bearings. VHI. Correc- 
tions to be Applied to the Observed Angles. IX. Levelling — ^Difference of 
Level. X. Computation of the Sides of the Triangulation — The Three-point 
Problem. XI. Determination of the Geodetic Latitudes, Longitudes, and 
Azimuths, of Points of a Triangulation. XII. Summary of Subjects treated 
of in preceding Chapters — ^Examples of Computation by various Formulae. 
Xni. Projection of Charts and Plans. XIV. Astronomical Determination of 
Latitude and Longitude. XV. Magnetic Observations. XVL Deep Sea 
Soundings. XVIL Tables for Ascertaining Distances at Sea, and a full 
Index. 

List of Plates. 

Plate L Diagram BliLstrative of the Triangulation. H. Specimen Page 
of Field Book. HI. Running Survey of a Coast. IV. Example of a Bunning 
Survey from Belcher. V. Flying Survey of an Island. VI. Survey of a 
ShoaL VH. Boat Survey of a Biver. VHI. Three-Point Problem, IX. 
Triangulation. 

Coflan's NavigatioiL 

Fifth Edition. 

12mo. Cloth. $3.50. 

NAVIGATION AND NAUTICAL ASTEONOMY. Prepared 
for the uae of the U. S. Naval Academy. B^ 5."5..Qi.^^^«^f^% 
Prof, of Astronomy, Navigatioii an^ ^\X3:N«fca%> ^irS^ "^^ ^^^r^ 
out illuBtraiionB, 
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Clark's Theoretical Navigation. 

8to. Cloth. $3.00. 

tHEOKETICAL NAVIGATION AND NAUTIOAL ASTRON- 
OMY. By Lewis Clabk, Lieut.-Commander, TJ. S. Navy. Il- 
lustrated with. 41 Wood-cuts, including the Yemier. 

Prepared for Use at the U. S. Naval Academy. 



The Plane Table. 

Blustrated. 8yo. Cloth. $2.00. 

[TS USES IN TOPOGBAPHIOAL SURYEYINa. From the 
Papers of the U. S. Coast Survey. 

This work gives a description of the Plane Tahle employed at the TJ. S. 
Coast Survey Office, and the manner of using it. 



Pook on Shipbuilding. 

8vo. Cloth. $5.00. 

METHOD OF COMPARINa THE LINES AND DRAUGHT- 
ING VESSELS PROPELLED BY SAIL OR STEAM, in- 
cluding a Chapter on Laying off on the Mould-Loft Floor. By 
Samitbl M. Pook, Naval Constructor. 1 vol., Svo. With illus- 
trations. Cloth. $5.00. 



Brunnow's Spherical Astronomy* 

Svo. Cloth. $6.50. 

SPHEBICAL ASTRONOMY. By F. B^uskow, Ph. Dr. Trans- 
Jdted bjr the Author from tho SecouA. Qreraia.TL ^^>Mi\i^ 
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Van Buren's FommlEis. 

8vo. Cloth. $2.00. 

INVESTIQATIONS OF FOEMULAS, for the Strength of the 
Iron Parts of Steam Machinery. By J. D. Yan Bttbbn, Jr., 0. E. 
Illustrated. 

This is an analytical disoufision of the formnlse employed by mechanical 
engineers in determining the rupturing or crippling pressure in the different 
parts of a machine. The formulae are founded upon the principle, that the 
different parts of a machine should be equally strong, and are developed in 
reference to the ultimate strength of the material in order to leave the choice 
of a &ctor of safety to the judgment of the designer. —SiUirruufCa Journal, 



Joynson on Machine Gearing. 

8vo. Cloth. $2.00. 

THE MECHANIC'S AND STUDENT^S GUIDE in the Design- 
ing and Construction of General Machine Gearing, as Eccentrics, 
SCTews, Toothed Wheels, etc., and the Drawing of Eectilineal 
and Curved Surfaces ; with Practical Eules and Details. Edited 
by Fkancis EDebbebt Joynson. Illustrated with 18 folded 
plates. 

** The aim of this work is to be a gnide to mechanics in the designing and 
construction of general machine-gearing. This design it well fulfils, being 
plainly and sensibly written, and profusely illustrated." — Sunday Times, 



Barnard's Report, Paris Exposition, 

1867. 

Blnstrated. Svo. Cloth. $5.00. 

EEPOET ON MACHINEEY AND PEOCESSES ON THE 
INDUSTEIAL AETS AND APPARATUS OP THE EXACT 
SCIENCES. By F. A. P. Baknabd, LL.D.— Paris Universal 
Exposition, 1867. 

" "We have in this volume the results of Dr. Barnard's study of the Paris 
Exposition of 1867, in the form of an official Beport of the Government. It 
is the most exhaustive treatise upon mcydexTL m-veoNAsyaa KJaaA. V^m^ wg^JR»xs^ 
Btnoe the Fniveraal Exhibition of 1851, and ^e A.oxifeX.M^ai'ODMvi^ QiQj5ia5».H*i *-^ 
htm appealed ttua century.*'— Journal Applied GTve/vYMStrv). 
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Engineering Facts and Figures. 

18mo. Cloth. $2.50 per Voluxie. 

AN ANNUAL EEGISTEE OF PEOGEESS IN MECHANI- 
CAL ENGINEEEING AND CONSTEUCTION, for the Years 
1863-64-65-66-67-68. FuUy iUustrated. 6 volumes. 

Eaoh Tolame sold Boparately. 



Beckwith's Pottery. 

8yo. Paper. 60 cents. 

OBSEEVATIONS ON THE MATEEIALS and Manufacture of 
Terra-Cotta, Stone-Ware, Fire-Brick, Porcelain and Encaustic 
Tiles, with. Eemarks on the Products exhibited at the London 
International Exhibition, 1871. By Aethub Beczwith, Civil 
Engineer. 

" Everything is noticed in this book which comes under the head of Pot- 
tery, from, fine porcelain to ordinary brick, and aside from the interest which 
all take in such manufactures, the work will be of considerable value to 
followers of the ceramic art." — Evening Mail, 



Dodd's Dictionary of Mamifactures, etc. 

V&mo, (Jioch. $2.00. 

DICTIONAEY OF MANUFACTUEES, MINING, MACHIN- 
EEY, AND THE INDUSTEIAL AETS. By Geoege Dodd. 

This work, a small book on a great subject, treats, in alphabetical ar- 
rangement, of those numerous matters which come generally within the range 
of manufactures and the productive arts. The raw materials — animal, v^e- 
taBle, and mineral — ^whenoe the manufactured products are derived, are suc- 
cinctly noticed in connection with the processes which they undergo, but not 
as subjects of natural history. The operations of the Mine and the Mill, the 
Foundry and the Forge, the Factory and the "Workshop, are passed under re- 
view. The principal machines and engines, tools and apparatus, concerned in 

jnannlactunng pTocesaeSf are briefly described. The scale on which our chief 
branches of national mdustry are conducted, iaxegdX^\A^«iMQa ttad quantitiefl, 

indicated in rarioua ways. 
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Stuart's Civil and Military Engineer- 
ing of America. 

8vo. lUustrated. Cloth. $5.00. 

THE CIVIL AND MILITAIiY ENGINEEES OF AMERICA. 
By GFeneral Chables B. Stuaet, Author of " Naval Dry Docks 
of the United States," etc., etc. Embellished with nine finely 
executed portraits on steel of eminent engineers, and illustrated 
by engravings of some of the most important and original works 

oonstructed in America. 

Containing sketches of the Life and Works of Major Andrew Ellioott, 
James Gteddes (with Portrait), Benjamin Wright (with Portrait), Canvass 
White (with Portrait), David Stanhope Bates, Nathan S. Roberts, Gridley 
Bryant (with Portrait), Greneral Joseph G-. Swift, Jesse* L. Williams (with 
Portrait), Colonel William McBee, Samuel H. Kneass, Captain John Childe 
with Portrait), Frederick Harbach, Major David Bates Douglas (with Por- 
trait), Jonathan Knight, Benjamin H. Latrobe (with Portrait), Colonel Char- 
les EUet, Jr. (with Portrait), Samuel Forrer, William Stuart Watson, John 
A Boebling. 

Alexander's Dictionary of Weights 

and Measures. 

8vo. Cloth. $3.50. 

TJNIVEESAL DICTIONARY OF WEIGHTS AND MEAS- 

TJRES, Ancient and Modem, reduced to the standards of the 

United States of America. By J. H. Alexandee. New edition. 

1vol. 

'' As a standard work of reference, this book should be in every library ; it 
is one which we have long wanted, and it will save much trouble and re- 
search." — SdenUfic American. 



Blake's Ceramic Art. 

8vo. Cloth. $2.00. 

A REPORT ON POTTERY, PORCELAIN, TILES, TERRA- 
COTTA, AND BRICK. By William P. Blake, United 
States Commissioner Internal ^doAbitVoTi ^\."^^s^^ 
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Saeltzer's Acoustics. 

12ino. Cloth. $2.00. 

TEEATISE ON ACOUSTICS in Connection with Ventilation. 
With a new theory based on an important discovery, of facilitat- 
ing clear and intelligible sound in any building. By Alexattoeb. 
Saeltzeb. 

" A practical and very sound treatise on a subject of great importance to 
architects, and one to which there has hitherto been entirly too little attention 
paid. The author's theory is, that, by bestowing proper care upon the point 
of Acoustics, the requisite ventilation will be obtained, and vice versa, — 
BrooJdyn Union, 



Myer's Manual of Signals. 

New Edition. Enlarged. 

12mo. 48 Plates full Boan. $5.00. 

MANUAL OF SIGNALS, for the Use of Signal Officers in the 
Field, and for Military and Naval Students, Military Schools, 
etc. A new edition, enlarged and illustrated. By Brig. -Gen. 
Albert J. Myeb, Chief Signal Officer of the Army, Colonel of 
the Signal Corps during the War of the Eebellion. 



Larrabee's Secret Letter and 
Telegraph Code. 

18mo. Cloth. $1.00. 

CIPHEE AND SECEET LETTEE AND TELEGRAPHIC 

CODE, with Hogg's Improvements. The most perfect secret 

Code ever invented or discovered. Impossible to read without 

the Key. Invaluable for Secret, Military, Naval, and Diplo- 

matic Service, as well as for Broketg, Bankers, and Merchants. 

Bjr O, 8. Labeabee, the original inven^^x oi ^^ w3tisma. 
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Rice & Jolmson's Differential Fiinc- 

tions. 

12mo. Cloth. 

ON A NEW METHOD OF OBTAINING THE DIFFEE- 
ENTIALS OF FUNCTIONS, with especial reference to the 
Newtonian Conception of Rates or Velocities. By J. Minot 
EiCE, Prof, of Mathematics in the U. S. Navy, and W. Wool- 
SEY Johnson, Prof, of Mathematics in St. John's College, 
Annapolis. 

Pickert and Metcairs Art of Graining. 

Ivol. 4to. Cloth. $10.00. 

THE AET OF GEAINING. How Acquired and How Produced, 
with description of colors and their application. By Chakles 
PiCKEET and Abraham Meicalf. Beautifully illustrated with 42 
tinted plates of the various woods used in interior finishing. 
Tinted paper. 

The authors present here the result of long experience in the praotioe of 
this decorative art, and feel confident that they hereby offer to their brother 
artisans a reliable guide to improyement in the practice of graining. 



Porter's Steam-Engine Indicator. 

Third Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 8vo. niustrated. Cloth. |3.50. 

A TREATISE ON THE RICHAEDS STEAM-ENGINE 
INDICATOR, and the Development and Application of Force 
in the Steam-Engine. By Chables T. Pobteb. 



One Law in Nature. 

12mo. OlotK $1.50. 

ONE LAW IN NATTJEE. By Capt. H. M. Lazbllb, U. S. A. 
A New Corpuscular Theory, comprekeiidm^ \ST5aN;:3 ^*l "^^-^jife. 
Identity of Matter, and its Multiple A.\om C»o^^^3L^3o&ss^ ^jg^^a^ 
to the Physical Affections or Modea o£"Ekaencg5. 
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Ernst's Manual of Military En- 
gineering. 

193 Wood Cuts and 8 Lithograplied Plates. 12mo. Clotli. $5.00. 

A MANUAL OF PEACTICAL MILITAEY ENGINEEE- 
ING. Prepared for the use of the Cadets of the XJ. S. Military 
Academy, and for Engineer Troops. By Capt 0. H. Ernst, 
Corps of Engineers, Instructor in Practical Military Engi- 
neering, U. S. Military Academy. 



OliTircli's MetallTirgical Journey. 

24 niostrations. 8vo. Clotli. $2.00. 

NOTES OP A METALLURGICAL JOURNEY IN 
EUROPE. By John A. Church, Engineer of Mines. 



Blake's Precious Metals. 

8vo. Clotli. $3.00. 

REPORT UPON THE PRECIOUS METALS : Being Statisti- 
cal Notices of the principal Gold and Silver producing regions 
of the World. Represented at the Paris Universal Exposi- 
tion. By William P. Blake, Commissioner from the State 
of California. 



Olevenger's Surveying. 

ninstrated Pocket Form. Morocco Gilt $2.50. 

A TREATISE ON THE METHOD OP GOVERNMENT 
SURVEYING, as prescrihed hy the United States Congress, 
and Commissioner of the General Land Office. With com- 
plete Mathematical, Astronomical and Practical Instructions, 
for the use of the United States Surveyors in the Field, and 
Students who contemplate engaging in the business of PubUc 
Land Surveying. By S. R. Clevengbr, U. S. Deputy Sur- 
veyor. 

^The reputation of the antlior as a surveyor guarantees an exliaustive 
treatise on ibis subject." — Dakota fiegis^. 

'*%urreyotf^ lukve long noodod a \«xWKxiiL ol ^fioZka ^<«»fiaa\fCksy(ic--z^ Frm* 
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Bow on Bracing. 

156 IlluBtraticns on Stone. 8yo. Clotb. $1.50. 

A TEEATISE ON BRACING, with its application to Bridges 
and other Structures of Wood or Iron. By Eobebt Hestby 
Bow, C. E. 



Howard's Earthwork Mensuration. 

8vo. Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 

EAETHWORK MENSURATION ON THE BASIS OF 
THE PRISMOIDAL FORMULA. Containing simple and 
labor-saving method of obtaining Prismoidal Contents direct- 
ly from End Areas. Illustrated by Examples, and accom- 
panied by Plain Rules for practical uses. By Conway R. 
HowABD, Civil Engineer, Richmond, Va. 



((' 



'Major Howard has given in this book a simple, yet perfectly accurate 
method of ascertaining the solid contents of any prismoid. The calculation 
from end areas is corrected by tables well arranged and few in number ; and he 
has all the accuracy of the prismoidal f ormulaa with scarcely more trouble than 
in averaging end areas. 

H. D. WHITCOMB, 

Oh^f Engineer Chesapeake and Ohio B. B. 

B. T. D. MYERB, 

Chief Engineer Bichmond, Fredericktibnrg^ and Potomac B. BJ*^ 



i 

Mowbray's Tri-Nitro-Q-lycerine. 

8vo. Cloth. Illustrated. $3.00. 

TRI-NITRO-GLYCERINE, as applied in the Hoosac Tunnel, 
and to Submarine Blasting, Torpedoes, Quarrying, etc. Being 
the result of six years' observation and pracitiv^^ ^x^l^vc^??^ ""^^ 
manufacture of five hundred thowBand -poux^^^ o1 ^Occsa. 'sx^^^^*- 
Bive, Mica Blasting Powder, Dynamit^a \ V\\Xi «a:l ^c^'^^issis. ^ 
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the various Systems of Blasting by Electricity, Priming Com- 
pounds, Explosives, etc., etc. By George M. Mowbray, 
Operative Chemist, with thirteen illustrations, tables, and 
appendix. Third Edition. Ee- written. 



Wanklyn's Milk Analysis. 

12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 

MILK ANALYSIS. A Practical Treatise on the Examination 
of Milk, and its Derivatives, Cream, Butter'and Cheese. By 
J. Alpred Wakklyk, M. E. C. S. 



Toner's Dictionary of Elevations. 

8vo. Paper, $3.00. Cloth, $3.75. 

DICTIONARY OP ELEVATIONS AND CLIMATIC REG- 
ISTER OF THE UNITED STATES. Containing, in addi- 
tion to Elevations, the Latitude, Mean Annual Temperature, 
and the total Annual Rain Fall of many localities ; with a 
brief Introduction on the Orographic and Physical Peculiari- 
ties of North America. By J. M. Toner, M. D. 



Adams. Sewers and Drains. 

SEWEES AND DEAINS FOR POPULOUS DISTRICTS. 

Embracing Eules and Eormulas for the Dimensions and Con- 

etraction ot Works of Samtaty ^Tig«ife«t%. ^^ Julius W. 

Ad^jis, Chief Engineer ol tlEie'BoaiQLoi C^s^^^^^^'^^^'^^V^^ 
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Van ITostrand's Science Series. 

It is the intention of the Publisher of this Series to issue them at inter- 
Tals of about a month. They will be put up in a uniform, neat and attrac- 
tive form, 18mo, fancj boards. The subjects will be of an eminently 
scientific character, and embrace as wide a range of topics as possible, all 
of the highest character. 

^ Price, 60 Oents Each. 

1. 

CHIMISTEYS FOE FUENACES, FIEE-PLACES, AISTD 
STEAM BOILEES. By E. Abmsteong, C. E. 

STEAM BOILEE EXPLOSIONS. By Zbrah Colbubk. 

3. 

PEACTICAL DESIGNING OF EETAINING WALLS 
By Akthub Jacob, A. B. With Illustrations. 

PEOPOETIONS OF PINS USED IN BEIDGES. By 
Charles E. Bbndbb, C.B. With Illustrations. 

6. 

VENTILATION OF BUILDINGS. By W.F. Butler. With 

Illustrations. 

e. 

ON THE DESIGNING AND CONSTEUCTION OF STOE- 
AGE EESEEVOIES. By Abthxjb Jacob. With Illustra- 
tions. 

SUECHAEGED AND DIFFEEENT FOEMS OF EETAIN- 
ING WALLS. By James S. Tate, 0. K 

A TEEATISE ON THE COMPOUND ENGINE. By Jomr 
TuRNBULL. With Illustrations. 

e. 

FUEL. By 0. W. Siemens to which is appended the Value of 
Artificial Fuels as compared with Coal. By J. Wobmald^ C. E. 

lO. 
COMPOUND ENGINES. Translated from \3aa ^^t«w2^ ^^ 
A. Mallet. Illustrated. 
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11. 
THEOEY OP ARCHES. By Prof. W. Allan, of the 
Washington and Lee College. Illustrated. 

12. 
A PRACTICAL THEORY OF VOUSSOIR ARCHES. By 
William Cain, C.E. Illustrated. 

13. 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE GASES MET 
WITH IN COAL-MINES. By the late J. J. Atkinson, 
Government Inspector of Mmes for the County of Durham, 
England. 

14. 

FRICTION OF AIR IN MINES. By J. J. Atkinson, 
author of "A Practical Treatise on the Gases met with in 

Coal-Mines." 

18. 
SKEW ARCHES. By Prof. E. W. Hyde, C.E. Illustrated 
with numerous engravings and three folded plates. 

16. 
A GRAPHIC METHOD FOR SOLVING CERTAIN AL- 
GEBRAIC EQUATIONS. By Prof. George L. Vose. 
With illustrations. 

17. 
WATER AND WATER SUPPLY. By Prof. W. H. Cob- 
field, M.A., of the University College, London. 

18. 
SEWERAGE AND SEWAGE UTILIZATION. By Prof. 
W. H. Corfield, M.A., of the University College, London. 

19. 
STRENGTH OF BEAMS UNDER TRANSVERSE 
LOADS. By Prof . W. Allan, author of "Theory of 
Arches." With illustrations. 

20. 
BRIDGE AND TUNNEL CENTRES. By John B. 
McMasters, C.E. With illustrations. 

21. 
iglif!ETr- VALVES. By "Ricb.^^!) 15.. ^\s^\., C.K With 
IZZnstrations. 
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